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FRIGIDAIRE FORUM FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


_. TOPIC FOR THE MONTH 


HOW TO MAKE 
THE MOST 


OF 


FROZEN FOODS 


These key questions are good discussion-starters! Answers 





OF 






















are based on extensive research by Frigidaire Home Econo- 


mists. For additional questions and answers... see free offer below. 


Preserving foods by freezing has proved 
so successful that the use of frozen 
foods has increased by leaps and bounds 
in recent years. But because frozen 
foods are still relatively new, most 
homemakers are interested in learning 
more about their use, whether they own 
a home freezer, rent a frozen-food 
locker—or buy commercially frozen 
foods. For this reason lessons on the 
use of frozen foods are vitally impor- 
tant today. To bring you the benefit of 
their extensive research in frozen foods, 
Frigidaire home economists have pre- 
pared a list of questions and answers for 
classroom use. These are just a few 
samples. 





Must frozen meats be thawed, or may 
they be cooked from the frozen state? 


Acceptable re- 
sults may be ob- 
tained either way. 
However, the 
cooking time can pe 
be judged more a 
accurately, and a 
large roasts and thick steaks cook more 
uniformly if allowed to thaw. Chops or 
steaks one-half-inch or one-inch thick 
broil nicely without thawing. 





If meat is not thawed, does it re- 
quire longer cooking? 


Yes, it should be cooked for a longer 
time than usual at a slightly lower 
temperature. A large roast or thick 
steak cooking from the frozen condi- 
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tion may appear cooked, but actually 
be cold oat raw in the center, Gener- 
ally, meats that are cooked from the 
frozen condition should be cooked half 
again as long as thawed meats, and 
sometimes longer. The length of time 
you cook meat will depend, of course, 
upon the kind of meat and whether 
you want it rare, medium or well done. 


Where can frozen foods be stored in 
the household refrigerator? 











In the freezer or frozen storage com- 
artment. A modern refrigerator should 

Rises a convenient storage space where 

frozen foods, meats, and fowl can be 

kept at the sub-freezing tem- 

perature they require. 


How should frozen vege- 
tables be cooked? 


—-~, 





Direct from the frozen state 

in a small amount of boiling 

water and in a utensil with a 

tight-fitting lid. One im- 
ortant thing to remember 

is not to overcook—cook 

only until tender. i 


oF 
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Get Free Bulletin giving answers to 
many other timely questions on the use 
of frozen foods and on home freezing. 
How shall I wrap my meats for best re- 
sults? Should fruits be completely 
thawed before serving? How can I 
judge a good carton? How long will 
zround beef keep? Why should I 
Blascl vegetables before freezing them ? 

These are just a few of the 75 most- 
commonly-asked questions about home 
freezing that are answered in the new 
Frigidaire bulletin. Send for it today 
get a copy for every member of your 
class or study group. This bulletin is 
available to you FREE! 


* * * 


See Coupon 
in Service Section 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by 











Are your students Rayon-Wise ? 











A—TWO SOUND FILMS. “Facts about 
Fabric.” Time—26 min. “Fashion's Favor- 
ite.” Time —33 min. 16mm. or 35mm. film. 
No operator or projector furnished. 
B—TEACHER'’S HANDBOOK. 20-page 
rayon fact book for teachers only. 
C—WALL CHART. 35” x 23” mounted, 
varnished. Actual yarn samples shown. 
D—STUDENT BOCKLETS. Both are well 
illustrated and written in simple terms. 
Limited quantities f-e2 
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4 Each of the rayon fabrics below is 
beautiful when used in the right way. 
Would your students know how and 
when to choose each one? 


The clothes-conscious age starts early. So should a knowl- 
edge of rayon—new, versatile, and major textile in almost 
every girl’s wardrobe. Du Pont, who make varied types 
of rayon, tell a complete story of rayon yarn types 
and basic fabrics. For materials that best fit your plans, 
order by coupon or write, Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


du pont rayon 


O06... 5. par Owe 


BETTER THINGS [FOR BETTER LIVING . .'. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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HIS new book was designed to 

serve as a teacher’s handbook on 
breakfast—that most neglected of 
meals. We hope you will find it useful 
as a reference source and as a guide in 
teaching your students the importance 
of adequate morning meals. 

It is a 48 page, 8” x 11” book, printed 
in two colors, covering over twenty 
different subjects, and including 38 
illustrations and photographs. There 


Some of the interesting subjects cov- 
ered in this useful, informative, 48 
page book include: 


ts5 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Home Economics Department 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 





Study of American Breakfast Habits 
Menu Maker for Variety 

Top of the Morning Recipes 
Breakfast Parties 


Nutritional Values of Foods Commonly 
Eaten at Breakfast 


are complete chapters on menus, rec- 
ipes, and the planning of ‘‘good break- 
fasts,”’ all of them presenting many new 
ideas. It answers many of the questions 
you and your students will ask. 
Cooperating with the National Nu- 
trition Program, the Cereal Institute 
offers you not only this informative 
book, but also a Teaching Outline, 25 
Students’ Notebook Folders, and a Wall 
Chart. Send for your full set today. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, nc. 


* CHICAGO 3 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


1. Breakfast ‘Source Book.’’ Please send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Materials. 
2. Teacher’s Outline, consisting of topics 
for discussion and suggested class and (Please print 
home experiences. 
IE i a & Haw ernwiecs 
3. 25 Students’ Notebook Folders. 
4. 1 Basic Breakfast Wall Chart. ee Zone State 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS 


IN MUM’S WAR BOND CONTEST! 























WINNER OF THE $50 WAR BOND 








Margaret W. Bolden 


Associate Professor of Home Economics 
The Agricultural and Technical College 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


WiNNERS OF THE TWO $25 WAR BONDS 










Nelle Orr Mullins 
Golden Com. H. S., Golden, Ill. 





Mary C. Gourley 
Moweaqua H. S., Moweaqua, Ill. 


WINNERS OF THE 17 WAR STAMP CORSAGES 













Mrs. Dudley Smith 
LaFayette Lanier S., Langdale, Ala. 
Mrs. Faye H. Nichols 
Templeton Un. H. S., Temp., Cal. 
Annie Laurie Johnson 
Wash. Co. H. S., Sandersville, Ga. 
Bliss Maple 
Rock Island Pub. S., Rock Isl., il. 
Mrs. George Irving 
Benton H. S., Benton, Iowa 
Mrs. Olive Doran Espe 
Radcliffe H. S., Radcliffe, lowa 
Ruth McCandless 
Cunningham Rural H.S., 
Cunningham, Kan. 
Geneve Ellison 
Warrenton H. S., Warrenton, Mo. 
Lola M. Springfield 
Spaulding H. S., Rochester, N. H. 


These judges decided the winners 


Jeanette D. Miller 
Jr. High S. 171, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. H. P. Oldham 
J. C. Price Sch., Greensboro, N. C. 


Malvena Shinn 


Hillsboro H. S., Hillsboro, N. C. 


Larettia K. Sager 
Blackwell Senior H. S., 


Mrs. Ruby Hanson 
Sam Houston Junior H. S., 


Clarice Engstrom 
Utah State Agr. Col., LoganpUtah 
Fay Potter 
Beech Bottom Junior H. S., 

Beech Bottom, W. Va. 
Mary O'Leary 
Menasha High S., Menasha, Wisc. 













Blackwell, Okla. 








Amarillo, Texas 















Pauline Crook, Grooming Editor, Forecast Magazine 

Catherine C. Edwards, Good Looks Editor, Parents’ Magazine 

M. Frances Henry, Clothing, Textile & Good Grooming Editor, 
What's New in Home Economics 


Caroline Hutchins, Editor, Modern Miss 








Blanche M. Stover, Editor, Practical Home Economics 








ee to the winners! A 
bow to the judges who gave their whole- 
hearted cooperation in selecting the win- 
ning entries. And our special thanks to 
all those Home Economics teachers who 
submitted such effective solutions on 
“How I Handled a Daintiness Problem.” 

Watch for the winning ideas to be re- 
printed in the Mum teacher’s folder next 
fall. See how tactfully many teachers ap- 
proach this problem with students. See, 
too, how effective their techniques are 


ee me 


uM 
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Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 


in establishing, without hurt feelings, 
the daily-bath-plus-deodorant habit. 

Mum plays a big part in daintiness 
programs. Mum won’t irritate skin or 
injure fabrics. As one teacher recently 
said, “Mum meets all the requirements 
a deodorant should have; my students 
pledge never to be without it.” 

Free Teaching Helps: Send today for 
the new “Grooming for the 
Job” chart in color. Clip 
coupon on page 179, 
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Mosr people who know foods professionally realize, not only 
that modern margarines differ from old-time kinds, but that 
brands of today, though similarly labelled, are by no means “birds 
of a feather.” What makes the difference between today’s brands? 
Skill in the making . . . experience . . . vigilant care in applying 
modern techniques. Good margarine is not easy to make! 

Nucoa, for instance, is different because here at Best Foods 
we really know margarine-making. Nucoa is America’s largest- 
selling margarine. It is not a new margarine, but has had an estab- 
lished place and a growing popularity for over two decades. 

Laboratory control and research, which have benefited from 
continuity of direction under an outstanding food scientist and 
a consulting board of specialists, have made Nucoa a leader in the 
improvements in margarine since World War I. The Best Foods 
laboratory is one of the world’s best-equipped food laboratories. 

But scientific control of Nucoa does not stop with the labora- 
tory. It carries through every step in, the making to guarantee 
Nucoa’s uniform quality and food value. And Nucoa always tastes 
sweet and fresh, for Nucoa is freshly made the year round, on 
order only, There is no “storage” Nucoa. 















102 tests daily (54 
of them on the oil 
alone) assure the 
same goodness, day 
after day, in every 
pound of Nucoa. 


Nutihius 
NUCOA 
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Margarines are not 
“birds of a feather’ 





So good it “melts in your mouth,” Nucoa con- 
tributes to a nutritionally “better breakfast.” Once 
familiar with Nucoa in your own home, you will not 
hesitate to recommend it. 






With at least 9,000 
Vitamin A units per 
pound, and food energy 
equal to butter, Nucoa 
supplies economically the 
nutrients for which Group 
Seven in the “Basic 7” 
foods is valuable. 
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HOW 
TO MAKE 
BLANKETS 
LAST LONGER 


Washing: Use mild soap chips and 
# lukewarm water. Swish—don’t rub. 
If you use a washing machine, wash each 
blanket separately, not over three minutes. 
Rinse three times. 


2 Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid 
# direct sun, shake blanket often. Do 
not use clothespins. 


3 Storage: Cover blankets with moth 
s balls or flakes, wrap and re-wrap in 
heavy paper, store in sealed box. 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Many teachers and group leaders use the 
Chatham Descriptive Label as a basis for class 
discussion of intelligent blanket buying. This 
label gives complete specifications—enables 
shoppers to compare the suitability of different 
grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular 
purpose. A reasonable quantity will be sent 
free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 





Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
57 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 


' Send me free sets of Chatham 
| Informative Labels as a guide to in- | 
| telligent blanket selection. | 
_ | 
| eee che ois gad oR OS | 
NE od hs vcd ek donee ; 
; ee ee eer 


Me ee oe ee ee ee ee 
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Practicalities 


HE fantastic dreams of postwar home 
T equipment indulged in by some 
magazine writers, advertisers and radio 
copywriters during the past two years, 
have created for the general public a 
picture of a miracle house available to 
all practically for the asking. Such is not 
the case, according to a recent survey 
made by PRacticAL HOME EcoNomIcs 
and summarized by Rosanne Amberson 
on pages 136 and 137 of this issue. 

Present emphasis in the home appli- 
ance and home equipment field is on 
improving prewar models through minor 
changes which will make for greater 
functional utilities without undue in- 
crease in initial maintenance. 
Attention is also being directed toward 
an educational program for more effh- 
cient use and care of household equip- 
ment and appliances. 


+ 


The need for safety education is con- 
stant. We can’t put on one safety drive 
a year, or even a semester, and feel that 
the job is done. The nature of the 
human animal is such that constant 
reminders are essential to progress. 

And, speaking of progress, D. Ken- 
neth Sargent, Associate Professor of 
Architecture at Syracuse University, ad- 
vocates designing and building safety 
into the home. See his illustrated sug- 


cost or 


gestions on page 138. 


- 


As greening lawns and _ flowering 
shrubs herald the spring season, home- 
makers get the urge to match their 
homes to the freshness of nature. They 
can no more forego the craving to paint, 
paper and refurbish than they can still 
the desire for an Easter bonnet. That’s 
why pages 139 and 140 are devoted to 
Fresh as Paint by J. Leland Benson and 
Plan for Spring Housecleaning by Cath- 
erine ‘Tl. Long, illustrated by Harmon. 


a 


Trailer camps, swollen by transient 
wartime workers, offer a wide field for 
investigation and improvement in the 
nutritional status of the occupants. 
When located near a town, these traile1 
camps present a community problem 
for health and sanitation agencies and 
for schools. One way to solve some of 
these problems is through a_ planned 
nutrition program such as described by 
Dorothy Throssell on page 141. 

Nutrition education given to these 
trailer groups has a wide circulation as 
they move from one project to another. 


It will have even ;greater influence as 
the workers return to their own com- 
munities after the war. 


+ 


Two basic food articles are presented 
this month—The Technique of Making 
Baking Powder Biscuits by Lily Hax- 
worth Wallace and Fish—Nutritious, De- 
licious by Elspeth Bennett. The latter 
is particularly timely since this is the 
Lenten season. 

One of the common criticisms of pro- 
fessional home economists is “they can’t 
cook.”” Often a parent is heard to com- 
ment, “my daughter took home econom- 
ics for two years in high school and she 
can’t even make baking powder bis- 
cuits.” If these criticisms are in any 
way justified, then every home economist 
should appoint herself a committee of 
one to do something about the situation 


—and pronto! 


On the textile front this month are 
three ideas adaptable to many school 
situations. The first is a play, A Post- 
war Trip to Hawaii, on page 145, which 
offers a fresh approach to the annual 
spring style show. The second, Salvaging 
for War Relief, summarizes the many 
values inherent in such a project. The 
third textile idea is for students. Make 
Yourself a Hat, on page 147, shows how 
simple it is to make over old felts into 
attractive, individual, wearable hats. 


+ 


The center spread this month, pages 
148 and 149, is devoted to Part I of a 
series of period furniture charts pre- 
pared and illustrated by Hazel 'T. Craig. 
These charts show at a glance the chron- 
ological development of furniture both 
in construction and design. 


+ 


Winners of the War Bond Contest 
for the best letter on “how I use com- 
mercial educational material obtained 
through PRActicav’s listing service,” as 
described on the back cover of the Sep- 
tember Coupon Book, are announced on 
page 120. The first prize letter, sub- 
mitted by Gladys M. Rees, Vocational 
Homemaking Instructor, Waterman 
Public Schools, Illinois, follows the an- 
nouncement. Second and third prizes go 
to Margaret Seberger, Monrovia City 
Schools, Monrovia, California, and 
Earline Givens, Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo, Alabama. 
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FRAME SPRING CLOTHES WITH 
as 
ed 
ng 
1X- 
ee Here are some do’s and don'ts that will help your students 
fer in choosing accessories that will provide a flattering frame 
he for their new spring outfits. Be sure to emphasize the 
importance of choosing accessories that . . . express their 
et own individuality . . . are appropriate to the costume . . . 
nic and are well made. Be sure your students don’t overlook 
‘ay fabric serviceability. Many smart rayons carry labels show- 
* ing tests the fabric has passed. These are safe buys. 
is- 
ny 
- DO be sure to choose good accessories. Often an inex- DON’T overlook the importance ot using a handbag 
yn pensive dress can be made to look twice its value with and hat or glove ensemble of a striking rayon fabric to 
the proper accessories. put the finishing touch to your costume. 
DO remember the importance of having a complete DON’T have more than three accessories in the same 
re glove wardrobe. Rayon gloves are made in a great color . . . this tends to detract from the costume as a 
ol variety of styles, colors and textures and are inexpensive whole. For example, if you have hat, bag and scarf of 
Ps and easy to care for. a contrasting color, choose gloves to match dress. 
: DO coordinate your accessories so that they go together DON’T make the mistake of using accessories that are 
7 and tie in with several costumes in your wardrobe. A unsuitable to the mood of the costume. For example, 
e disconnected item in an unserviceable fabric is never a rayon satin gloves and handbag are high fashion with 
re good “buy”. For example, don’t buy a bright green pair “date” clothes, while a rayon gabardine hat is smart 
“a of gloves unless you are sure they will highlight one or with your tailored school suit. In all cases, be sure the 
" several of your costumes. fabric will stand up in wear. 
DO consider the style of your suit jacket when you DON’T guess about the washability of your blouses. 
select a blouse. Choose a rayon blouse with neckline If you want to make sure a rayon blouse or blouse fabric 
interest for a cardigan jacket. For a man-tailored suit, is washable, look for an informative label. Such a label 
avoid too-full ruffles which might spoil the jacket’s trim tells you about the scientific tests the fabric has passed 
r, fit. On the other hand, full ruffles are perfect for short, for washability and other service qualities. The label 
‘ open-front bolero jackets. should also give you specific instructions for laundering. 
1 
DO keep accessories in top condition. An unpressed veil, DON’T treat accessories carelessly. Put jewelry and 
a rumpled or shrunken blouse, unshined shoes, run-down flowers away in boxes when not being worn. Smooth out 
heels can spoil the whole effect of your costume. Choose gloves, and stuff handbags and hats with paper so that 
: fabrics that will look as well after they’ve been washed they'll keep in shape. Hang your rayon blouses so they 
: as they do before. won't be crushed unnecessarily. 
s 
. 
: | 
I A BETTER WAY TO | 
' EDUCATIONAL SECTION BUY RAYON FABRICS | 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | ' Eee tae le ewdrded only to 
) fabrics containing CROWN | 
’ Producer of CRowN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers Rayon, after they have | 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. se Se ee * | 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off \, o 
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GRIDDLE CAKES 
flour 
2 cups all-purpose 
1 amen Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
1 tablespoon = A 
teaspoon salt 
: or “pow well beaten sai 
2 cups sour milk or rng 
2 tablespoons shortening, Mm¢ a 
1. Sift, then measure fou. Ti. 
: three times with baking . 


sugar and salt. 
















ilk and 
; bine egg, sour m nd 
% es red shortening. Add todry - 
ients, beating until —— 
poonfuls -~ hot on 
rn when bubbles ap 
~ and when browned = 
pan derside. Serve hot with map 
suger jam, jelly or syrup. 
‘Amount: 1% dozen cakes. 
ble, a substitute 
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jui i ar i 
lemon juice or vinege 
ensure, filling to the — 
7 ark with sweet milk or di u 4 
evaporatedmilk,andmixing we . 
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News Notes 


HE NBC University of the Air pro- 

gram, “Home is What You Make 
It,” is winning friends and influencing 
people all over the country. (See De- 
cember 1944 PHE, page 522, for initial 
announcement.) 

If you have not listened to this series 
of Saturday morning broadcasts, better 
make a date with your radio right now. 
Here’s the preview of coming programs: 


March 3 


March 10 
March 17 


Let’s Get a New One 
The Good Earth 
Food With a Spring Lift 


March 24 "Teen Agers Take Hold 

March 31 Fashion and You 

April 7 Our City Cousins 

April 14 The Green Thumb 

April 21 Not By Bread Alone 

April 28 Look to Your Charm 

May 5 Hot Weather Ahead 

May 12 When the Doctor Can’t 
Come 

May 19 Remodel—1945 

May 26 Summing Up 


A handbook for this home economics 
series of broadcasts, written by such 


| authorities as Dora Lewis, Eloise Davi- 


son, Grace MacLeod, Mary Brooks Pick- 
en and Muriel W. Brown, may be se- 
cured from International Press, 121 
Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y., 25c. 


New Institute of Nutrition 


Michigan State College has established 
an Institute of Nutrition for the pur- 


| pose of coordinating and integrating 





instruction and research in nutrition 
and facilitating contact between educa- 
tion and industry on food and nutrition 
research of joint interest. 


Vocational Education 
The famed George-Dondero _ Bill 
(S.1946), calling for an expanded voca- 
tional education program and area voca- 
tional schools passed away with the 78th 


| Congress. (See October ’44 PHE) A new 


bill along similar lines is now being 
drafted. 


Frequency Modulation 

“An important future technical de- 
velopment in sound broadcasting will 
be an increasing use of the very high 
frequencies—in other words, the very 
short waves—by the method called Fre- 
quency Modulation or ‘FM.’ Frequency 
Modulation is not a wave-length; it is 
a method of using a wave-length which 
promises two important advantages for 
postwar sound broadcasting. First, many 
more stations are possible, and_ this 
means added service and added com- 


Dates to Remember 


March—Red Cross Month (the period 
in which the 1945 Red Cross War 
Fund will be raised) 

March 3-11—National 4-H Club Mobili- 
zation Week 

March 12—Girl Scouts of America 
founded in Savannah, Georgia—1912 

March 15—Federal Income Tax deadline 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

April—United National Clothing Collec- 
tion Campaign under supervision of 
UNNRA 

April 1—Easter Sunday 

April 14—Pan American Day 

May 1I—Child Health Day 

May 13—Mother’s Day 





petition. We may have specialized serv- 
ices by FM. For example, our educa- 
tional institutions and municipalities 
may find FM very useful. Second, FM 
permits a better quality of sound to be 
transmitted, free from static. In other 
words, FM will make possible an im- 
proved sound broadcasting service and 
many more stations. 

“After the war it is probable that 
most of the better-grade new radio re- 
ceivers that are manufactured will be 
equipped to receive both standard and 
FM programs.”’* 

On January 15th, the Federal Com- 
merce Commission announced a new 
partitioning of the air waves which 
assures FM a permanent place on the 
air. Although this change will mean 
that about 500,000 FM receiving sets 
now in use in this country will have to 
be discarded or converted, it also means 
more than twice as many FM channels. 
Twenty of these channels have been ai- 
located to educational use, permitting 
a total of about 800 educational-radio 
stations or enough to blanket every 
square mile of the United States. 


Good Breakfast Week 

The week of February 26th was de- 
signated Good Breakfast Week by Dr. 
John E. Wade, Superintendent of 
Schools of the New York City Board of 
Education, at the suggestion of the con- 
sumer Services Division of the CDVO, 
of which Mrs. Nathaniel Singer is direc- 
tor. Leading community agencies co- 


(Concluded on page 170) 


*The Challenge of Postwar America—addrees by 
Frank E. Mullen, Vice President and General Mso- 
ager, National Broadcasting Company, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 16, 
1944, 
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How cold the wind blows / 
i f And her coats open wide... 
But the wheat germ in Ralston 


Protects from inside 

















Instant Ralston and Regular Ralston 
Are hot whole wheat cereals 

With added natural wheat germ... 
21% times as rich in wheat germ 

As whole wheat itself. 

And wheat germ is 

The richest cereal source of B-vitamins. 
That’s why these cereals have 

Such a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. 

That’s why they offer extra protection . . . 


Protection from inside! 


- FREE! Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 
-\GS New ..... Complete ..... In Color 


An invaluable, non-commercial aid for classroom 

study, this cereal grain teaching kit includes: 
STUDENT PAMPHLET: 8-page, 814x11", illus- 
trated, ‘‘A Handbook of Cereal Grains.”’ 
Watt Cuart: Cross-section illustration of 
wheat grain; explanatory notes on nutritional 
values. 23x35”. 
WALL CuHartT: “How Most Diets Can Be 
Made Adequate with the addition of simple 
everyday foods.”’ 25x38". 


+ 
5 f- QUANTITY RECIPES also available. 

a THIS COUPON @#e#eeeeeeceneeee@ 
| + 

a Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. ' 

a 3C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. A 

er : | 

4 Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below. ‘ 

a Check  { C358 Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains or ‘ 

. only one | C1865 *‘A Handbook of Cereal Grains’’ (included in kit) H 

1 C1868 Quantity Recipe Cards + 

\] ‘ 

1 Name 1 

| a 

1 Title or Position 7 

' ‘ 

| School or Organization a 

a a 

® Street a 

t 0 

: City Zone State - 
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BOOKS every Home 
Economist should own 








MENDING MADE 
EASY By Mary Brooks 


Picken. An essential book for 
war-time conservation by America’s 
leading authority on sewing. Ex- 
plains and illustrates every stitch, 
every trick that can be used to re- 
pair, reinforce, restyle clothes. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. $3.00 


SEWING FOR THE 
HOME By Mary Brooks 


Picken. Text and drawings show 
how to make professional-looking 
curtains, draperies, slip-covers, bed- 
spreads, needle-point, etc., to beau- 
tify every room in every kind of 
home. Lavishly illustrated. $3.50 


THIS IS 
FASHION By Elizabeth 


Burris-Meyer. An inexhaustible 
source of information and inspira- 
tion in the designing and remodel- 
ing of clothes. A complete history 
of fashion, with drawings and 145 
color samples. $6.00 


ALL ABOUT 
MODERN 
DECORATING 


By Mary Davis Gillies. Teaches 
a fresh, creative approach to home 
decorating in terms of individual 
requirements, tastes and budgets. 
By the Interior Decorating Editor 
of McCalls. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE CONNECTICUT 
COOKBOOK A unique 


collection of 600 recipes contrib- 
uted by’more than 200 famous 
Connecticut artists and writers. 
Adapted to wartime shortages. De- 
lightfully illustrated by noted ar- 
tists. Indexed. $2.50 


LET’S ARRANGE 
FLOWERS By Hazel 


Peckinpaugh Dunlop. For the 
amateur or the expert, this is a book 
of valuable information and sug- 
gestions that gives complete and 
practical details on flower arrang- 
ing. Illustrated. $2.50 


Use coupon in coupon section 
or write direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
7 cE aA A i eR i Se ee 
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Practical Book Reviews 


Adult Education for 
Democracy in Family Life 

By Mary S. Lyle 

Iowa State College Press, Ames 

Price $2.25 Pp. 158 1944 

The author of this book maintains 
that adult education can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to more truly demo- 
cratic living through home economics 
classes. In an attempt to determine 
ways in which such a contribution can 
be made, she studied the everyday liv- 
ing conditions of 120 representative 
families in an Iowa rural community. 
From an analysis of findings, needs in 
the adult program in this community 
were revealed. These served as a basis 
for several proposed modifications: in 
the adult homemaking... program as 
means of stimulating more truly demo- 
cratic living. 

This study is one of the most direct 
approaches that has been made to a 
commonly recognized need in our social 
order. It is based throughout upon the 
theory that democratic living must find 
a place in daily practices of both the 
home and the school if the underlying 
philosophy of the democratic way of 
life is to be preserved. The set of 
criteria used as the yardstick for meas- 
uring democratic living among these 
families suggests to teachers and leaders 
of adult groups specific ways in which 
democratic experiencing may be a part 
of everyday family life. 

—Reviewed by FLORENCE FALLGATTER, 

Head of Home Economics Education 
Iowa State College 


A Tailoring Manual 

By Gertrude Strickland 

Burgess Pub. Co., Minneapolis 

Price $1.50 Pp. 65 1944 

The author writes with authority and 
accuracy. Her processes for custom- 
tailoring and the techniques for work- 
ing them out are good. Her directions, 
as her foreword states, are for custom- 
tailoring not for dressmaking with a 
semi-tailored effect. 

Also as indicated in the foreword, the 
manual does not include principles and 
processes basic to all types of sewing, 
such as pattern layout and fitting. The 
author is to be commended for such 
specialization of subject matter, for 
tailoring is a specialized skill. 

All essential processes are covered in 
the directions. Some of the instructions 
are not clear enough for the person who 
has never before attempted to make a 
strictly tailored garment. Even the ex- 


perienced worker would find some of 
the directions difficult to follow. 

The manual is good but it needs to 
be supplemented either by past experi- 
ence or by other helps on tailoring. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAuck 


To Keep Them Safe, a Safety Hand- 
book for Club Leaders, is now avail- 
able from The Women’s Division, 
National Safety Council, 800 Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 38 
pages, 50c per copy; $2.00 for five. 
This booklet challenges women to 

reduce the accident toll, sets up patterns 
of organization for club safety commit- 
tees and gives detailed plans for a va- 
riety of club meetings. There are also 
tips on accident prevention activities 
and publicity. 


The Efficient Waitress Manual, 
9th edition completely revised, pub- 
lished by The Dahls, Haviland Road, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 64 pages; 50c. 
Good pictures and descriptive cap- 

tions make this manual for the waitress- 
on-the-job and the girl-who-wants-to-be- 
a-waitress easy to read, understand and 
follow. A worth-while addition to the 
home economics department’s vocational 
library. 


Dietetics as a Profession, pub- 
lished by The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, 620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 35 pages; 25c. 
Here, in attractive, well-illustrated 

form, is a careful description of the 
dietitian, where she is employed, what 
she does and how she obtains her posi- 
tion. Included also are conditions of 
work, salary range and related informa- 
tion. Excellent vocational guidance ref- 
erence for both secondary schools and 
colleges. 


A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile 
Materials by A.S.T.M. Committee 
D-13 on Textile Materials, American 
Society for Testing Materials, Phila- 
delphia, pp. 473, price $2.75, 1944. 
More than 75 standard specifications, 

tests and definitions developed by the 

Society and much pertinent related in 

formation such as useful charts and 

tables, proposed specifications and tests, 
and abstracts of technical papers are in 
cluded in this 1944 edition. Specifica 
tions covering specific textiles include 
asbestos, bast and leaf fibers, cotton (the 


(Concluded on page 172) 
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SAMSON UNITED COULD 
SUPPLY MORE THAN 


200,000 A MONTH 


The time may never come when Samson United will be asked to 
produce 200,000 automatic flatirons a month. But Samson has 
already proved that it could achieve this tremendous output by its 
production of one war item alone . . . the complete Turret for 
Grumman Avenger Torpedo Bombers. Month after month we have 
been satisfying the world’s most particular customer . . . Uncle Sam 

. by meeting and exceeding quotas for this highly complicated, 





tough-to-build product. 

When the fortunes of war again permit volume manufacture of 
household electrical appliances, SAMSON Automatic Flatirons will 
be ready for you to place in the hands of housewives who want 


the finest. 
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Samson Selective Speed Automatic Flatiron 
with Duo-Dial Control and Magic Eye 
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AMSO 
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SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Samson United of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Postwar Home Appliances | : 


mo 
me 
pre 
By Rosanne Amberson ian 
del 
sib! 
goo 
the 
HAT lies just ahead in major home appliances? What types bes 
of equipment will go into immediate production as soon as " 
the Government can authorize even a limited manufacture 


: ; pat 
of consumer goods? Are we to expect slide-away, press-the-button, wo! 
streamlined equipment or appliances that look and act familiarly equ 


like those of 1941? He 





With newspaper headlines, radio commentators and advertising hav 
copywriters promising us in golden words, miracle equipment ani 
for miracle homes, PRAcTICAL HOME Economics determined to nev 
get at the truth. T'wo months ago, we sent a letter to the manu- pre 
facturers of refrigerators, stoves, washers, furnaces, vacuum clean- wei 
ers and other home appliances. ‘‘Please give us,” we said, “a at 
practical down-to-earth picture of the major appliance situation. cot 
We have heard what the day-dreamers and the visionaries have per 
to say. Now we want facts which we can pass along to postwan WI 
consumers.” ple 

Back came immediate answers, hard-headed, straight-from-the- the 
shoulder answers. We have analyzed and outlined those answers ch: 
to give you front line news for your home economics classes. ma 

In 1945, there will be no great volume of major home appli- fac 
ances. Before the battle of the bulge, spot authorization orders mz 
from the Government promised to start the wheels of civilian ha: 
production turning. Sales managers were being photographed mz 
with the first postwar aluminum saucepan, the first civilian cook- the 
stove. Then suddenly, with reversals in Europe, the whole ha 
picture changed overnight. Spot authorizations were cancelled, ily 
the whole production psychology changed. Reconversion plans pr 
were dumped, and a spotlight turned on war production again. Vic 
Last November many manufacturers could have predicted 1. an 
when production of their consumer merchandise might begin. the 
2. what that merchandise would look like. But today, even as of 
the Russians move into Berlin, a majority of the producers of ne 
consumer goods will not hazard a guess on either timing or 

models of postwar equipment. They are sure of only eq 
one thing, the supply will be thin in 1945. tr 

The major home appliances of 1945 and 1946 will cal 
look very much the same trim but familiar models de 


we boasted about before the war. For the most part 
equipment manufacturers have been too busy on wat 
production to concentrate on a complete redesign 





of their civilian merchandise. They have made some 






From the drafting and research departments 
of home appliance companies, we may expect 
a steady stream of tested postwar models 


















Westinghouse, Servel, 


Hamilton-Beach 
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Typifying appliance designs of 
the future are the gas water 
heater, the home food freezer 

136 and the automatic electric wash- 

ing and clothes-drying machine 

being tested for postwar roles 
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Things to Come in 


Major Home Appliances ==> 


changes, to be sure, but have worked 
primarily on problems of efficient opera- 
tion, convenience, cleanability, standard- 
ization of sizes and models. ‘Then, too, 
most manufacturers have a heavy invest- 
ment in prewar molds and dies. To 
protect that investment, to start civil- 
ian manufacture with a minimum of 
delay, to provide as many jobs as pos- 
sible for American workers, consumer 
goods manufacturers will begin where 
they left off in 1941. When reconversion 
begins, speed will be the vital factor. 

To these consumers who are antici- 
pating electronic cookstoves or seventh: 
wonder-of-the-world refrigerators, the 
equipment manufacturers say bluntly, 
‘How about learning to use what you 
have, before you cry for something new 
and different?” Many homemakers have 
never learned to operate a 1941 range 
properly. How many homemakers, 
wedded to habit, are still ruining roasts 
at high temperatures when fine oven 
controls make recommended low-tem- 
perature roasting effective and thrifty? 
What would homemakers do with com- 
plex electronic cookery devices when 
they have not mastered the simple me- 
chanics of gas and electricity and auto- 
matic controls? Of course, the manu- 
facturer is not without blame in this 
matter of proper use of equipment. He 
has boasted so loudly about certain auto- 
matic features that he has failed to stress 
the consumer knowledge necessary tc 
handle automatic equipment satisfactor- 
ily. In a postwar period, when we are 
promised more and more automatic de- 
vices, it is to be hoped that advertising 
and publicity will teach the homemaker 
the obligations as well as the pleasures 
of handling a wealth of smartly engi- 
neered appliances. 

At the moment, most producers of 
equipment are unwilling to divulge 
trade secrets until they know that they 
can stock the stores and meet public 
demand with equipment from an un- 

(Continued on page 162) 


The farm freezer has a bright future as the home freezing 
The freezer, above, has a 
total volume of 15.10 cubic feet; of freezing volume, 1.82 


of food gains in popularity. 





Types of Equipment 
Now Ready 


Refrigeration 
1. Home quick-freezers 
2. Gas and electric refrig- 
erators with 
a—low - temperature 
holding boxes for frozen 


foods 
b—compartments or 
zones of varying tem- 
peratures 


c—moisture control fea- 
tures such as the hori- 
zontal, concealed freez- 
ing unit 
Laundry 

1. Automatic washers 

2. Automatic clothes-drying 
cabinets 

3. Washer and 


one unit 


dryer in 


Sink 
1. Water heaters, gas and 
electric, kitchen-cabinet- 
unit style 
2. Dishwashers, automatic, 


which will wash, rinse 
and dry 
3. Garbage disposal units 
Cooking 


1. Ranges, gas and electric, 
able to do a completely 
automatic cooking job 

2. Performance - tested 
ranges with safety and 
efficiency features 

3. Ranges to have oven or 
cooking unit which will 


maintain special tem- 
peratures to preserve 
food values 
Air Conditioning 
1. Room units and com- 
plete systems for the 


moderate-priced house 
2. Cooler units, large and 
small 
3. Electronic dust and dirt- 
removing devices 
Heating 
1. Floor and wall furnaces 
for area heating 
2. Gas central heating unit: 
3. Heating and air condi- 
tioning systems combin- 
ed in one 
4. Radiant-panel heating— 
Cleaning 
1. Vacuum cleaners’ with 
special attachments for 
floor waxing, dusting, 
demothing, etc 


General Characteristics 


Exterior designs will show 
little chanze 
Greater cleanability of all 
equipment, corners, dirt- 
catching areas being elimi- 
nated in design 
More efficiency and ease of 
operation 
l. Research concentrated 
on this rather than on 
exterior design 
2. Emphasis on 
ance 


perform- 


Convenience features stressed 
1. Gas stoves, for example, 
to have single ignition 
point, a top of the stove 
point, for both burners 

and ovens 
2. More automatic controls 


Adequate Size 

l. Larger refrigerators than 
before the war. Probably 
7 or 8 cubic feet rather 
than the traditional 6 
which was not adequate 
for average family 

2. Smaller heating units. 
New furnaces about half 
size of typical kitchen 


range. Much of the 
heavy, basement-filling 
equipment streamlined 


and reduced in size 
Greater standardization of 


| sizes and models 


A continuation of the pre- 
war trend 

More buying guides 
Seals of approval, informa- 
tive labels which will give 
the consumer _ intelligent, 
reliable purchasing advice 


A blend of old and new ma- 

terials with old predominating 
Stoves, refrigerators, laun- 
dry equipment will still be 
made of a specially tested 
steel covered with porce- 
lain enamel. More glass, 
plastics and aluminum to 
be used than in prewar 
days and new synthetics 
will appear slowly 





war 


and 


ease 


Boon to the post- 
is the new speedy 


home 
dryer. Designs for 
postwar home ap- 
pliances 
tractive and com- 
pact, planned for 


homemaker 
efficient 
clothes 


are at- 


in cleaning 


The _ electronic 
now in an experimental stage 
promises to keep the postwar 
home free of dust and dirt 






















































Pricing and Marketing 


Prices to run around prewar 

levels 
Manufacturers hope to hold 
prices around prewar levels 
and to keep them moder- 
ate and reasonable. Expect 
increased production to 
affect higher costs of labor 
and materials 

Continued price controls 
Some form of price control 
and perhaps rationing 
anticipated for a postwar 
reconversion period 





Regulation on consumer 

credit expected to continue 
Banks and finance compan- 
ies anticipate that Regula- 
tion W or some form of 


limiting regulation will 
govern consumer credit 


during reconversion 
More cooperation among 
manufacturers 
Such as the work of the 
Association of the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers 
resulting in the CP seal on 
gas stoves of many brands 
which come up to estab- 
lished standards 
Special cooperative marketing 
plans 
For example, packaged 
kitchens to be sold as a 
combination of stove, kit- 
chen cabinet’ and_ floor 
covering manufacturers 
Home Appliance departments 
of retail stores to be 
redesigned 
Objective to display, dem- 
onstrate and sell home 
appliances more _ inte!li- 
gently 
Standard trade-in values 
under discussion 
Distributors hope for a 
“blue book” of trade-in 
prices on used equipment 
imilar to the second-hand 
price list for cars 
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Designing Safety into the Home 


By D. Kenneth Sargent 


A.L.A. Ascociate Professor of Architecture 
Syracuse University 


ANY prospective home builders are 
now planning their postwar homes. 
They are keenly interested in the 

aesthetic design, the arrangement of 
rooms and the incorporation of modern 
conveniences—but many of them are 
overlooking the all-important factor of 
designing safety into the home. Safety 
should be considered in the original 
architectural plan, in the materials of 
construction, in details, yes, even in the 
color schemes. 

The fact that more people died last 
year from accidents in the home than 







wall rain 


light 


switch 





died from accidents in industry or by 
motor vehicles or of tuberculosis and 
that approximately 4,000,000,000 addi- 
tional persons were injured in home 
accidents should certainly influence the 
design of future housing. 

Not all of these home accidents had 
as a direct cause defective or poorly 
designed construction. In many cases 
there were other contributory causes, 
but had the house been designed more 
perfectly the other causes might not 
have been sufficient to result in the 
accident. 

To plan now for safer home construc- 
tion, the building details which have 
caused the highest percentage of acci- 
dents should be considered. Statistics 
indicate that falls constitute by far the 
greatest number of home accidents. 
Since many of these occur on stairs, the 
heuse planned on one floor would 
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insulation fire flue lining 


stop in partition 








insulation 
fire stop 


reduce this source of accidents. As 
there would then be no second story 
windows to fall out of, another common 
accident source would be eliminated. 
The omission of the basement in the 
modern house is also to be desired, not 
only because of elimination of stairs 
but also because the basement is fre- 
quently the point of origin of serious 
fires. Modern heating equipment now 
makes possible the construction of satis- 
factory basementless houses. 

In most houses, some exterior or inte- 
rior stairs are necessary. Where few 
steps (less than four) are required, such 
stairs should be plainly marked. Many 
people, especially elderly and those with 
defective eyesight, are the victims of 
the short run of stairs. I should advo- 
cate plainly marking the first and last 
tread of interior stairs with a contrasting 
colored nosing. Lights would be most 
desirable in the first and last risers of 
exterior stairs. It would seem unneces- 
sary to mention the fact that hand rails 
are essential on all stairs regardless of 
location and details of design. 
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Unequal treads (the horizontal step) 
and risers (the vertical height between 
treads) are often a source of falls, espe- 
cially to women wearing high heels, 
Since we are creatures of habit, we step 
with measured gait and a difference of 
only a fraction of an inch may cause 
that great step to eternity! 

If stairs are indispensable, thoughtful 
consideration should be given the mate- 
rial used in the tread. Wood treads 
require maintenance and therefore are 
frequently waxed—a_ practice which 
should be stopped since it provides a 
further accident hazard. When the 
budget will permit, treads of terrazo or 
tile, finished with a nonslip aggregate 
will provide added safety to the house- 
hold. So-called nonslip nosings which 
may be applied to stairs sometimes de- 
feat their purpose in that they result 
in risers of unequal height. 

Adequate lighting throughout the 
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house will promote safety from falls. 
There should be no dark halls or stair- 
ways. Sufficient and convenient control 
switches would prevent stumbling and 
falling over furniture or other house- 
hold articles, a frequent cause of home 
accidents. 

The bathtub is another source of acci- 
dents worth mentioning. After the war 

(Concluded on page 164) 
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Photos courtesy Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 


Good brushes and quality paints are essential to a satisfactory paint job. A 31%4- to 4-inch 


brush is best for ordinary interior surfaces; a narrower one, or sash tool, for trimmings 


By J. Leland Benson 


Lead Industries Asactniten; New York City 


PRING IS on the way and with the 

first balmy breezes every normal 

woman gets the urge to open wide 
the doors and windows and start a 
thorough house cleaning. No proper 
house cleaning can be really complete 
if it does not include at least a little 
new paint, so color chips and painters’ 
business cards are beginning to show 
up on kitchen desks and hall tables even 
while the snow is still on the ground. 

But how does one go about getting 
a good paint job? That is a question 
that is not easily answered in these days 
of manpower shortage. If the job is 
extensive, say two or three rooms, it is 
certainly best to have a skilled painter 
do it. If one just can’t be found, it’s 
up to the housewife to carry on. And 
whether or not a painter is available 
some knowledge of paints and painting 
will be valuable. 

All paints are divided into two main 
classes according to the kind of liquid 
used. These classes are oil paints and 
water paints. Oil paint is basically a 
mixture of pigment and a “drying oil,” 
commonly called the vehicle, because it 
carries the coloring matter or pigment. 
A drying oil is an oil, usually of vege- 
table origin, which upon exposure to air 
absorbs oxygen and changes from a 
liquid to a tough elastic solid. Linseed 
oil is the most commonly used drying 
oil both in its natural or “raw” form 
and as a treated or “boiled” oil. Water 
paint depends for its binder on various 
kinds of glue, either already dissolved 
in paste water paints or ground into the 
powder in dry water paints. Water 
paints are suitable for wall surfaces 
only; oil paint is used for both walls 
and woodwork. 

Almost everything that can be re- 
duced to powder has been tried at some 
time or other as a paint pigment, but 
only a few materials have been found 
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that will combine properly with dry- 
ing oil to produce paint. These are 
known as active pigments. White lead 
is the most important of these and al- 
though it has been used for centuries in 
essentially the same form it is still the 
basic pigment used in high quality 
paints. 

In addition to the pigments—white 
lead, zinc oxide, titanox and lithopone 
—other materials known as extenders or 
inerts are sometimes added to paint to 
increase its body, but as their name im- 
plies their effect is to extend the active 
ingredients and their use in more than 
superficial quantities is definitely dele- 
terious to the quality of the paint. 

Oil paint is usually purchased ready 
mixed, but some painters prefer to make 
their own for interiors from soft paste 
white lead, an equal volume of lead mix- 
ing oil or lead reducing oil and tint as 
desired. 

When oils and pigments are mixed 
together, they often make a paint which 
is too thick for all uses. Consequently, 
a thinner is used to bring the paint to 
the right consistency. This thinner is 
usually turpentine, obtained from the 
gum of pine trees. 


Preparation for Painting 

Paint will not stick well on dirty o1 
greasy surfaces nor will it conceal sur- 
face defects, so surfaces to be painted 
should be washed if possible and all 
rough spots smoothed and sandpapered 
before any paint is applied. Wallpaper, 
calcimine and other water-mixed paints 
are not satisfactory bases for oil paints 
and any of these materials should be re 
moved and the walls thoroughly washed 
and allowed to dry before painting. Any 
plaster patching and repairing should 
be completed long enough in advance 
of the painting to allow ample time for 
drying. Just before the application of 
the paint, surfaces should be wiped ot 
brushed free from all dust or loose dirt. 


Brushes 


The medium between paint in the 


can and a painted surface is a brush. 
The best painter will be seriously handi 
capped if he must use a poor brush, so 
it is good practice to buy a first quality 
brush for any painting job. A good 
brush will have reasonably long bristles 
and it will taper slightly from the heel 
to the point. The bristles will be soft 
and springy and will lie straight and 
uniform. Pure bristle brushes are not 
available now as a result of wartime 
shortages but this is not so great a handi 
cap to the part-time painter as it is to 
the tradesman who expects to get long 
continuous service from his tools. 

The amateur or part-time painter had 
best choose a three-and-a-half- or four- 
inch brush since a larger one will be 
fatiguing. If there are many places 
where the paint must stop sharply to a 
line, such as a window sash, it is well 
to have a “sash tool,” a smaller chisel- 
pointed brush. A new brush will benefit 
by being saturated with linseed oil, put 
carefully back into its wrapper and 
allowed to stand a day or two before 
using. Never allow a brush to stand in 
paint and avoid allowing it to be ex- 
posed to air when not in use. Suspend 
it in a container of linseed oil until it 
is needed again. When the painting job 
is finished, wash the brush thoroughly 
in mineral spirits, white gasoline or ben- 
zine, working and rinsing repeatedly 
until it is clean clear down to the heel. 
Shake out excess liquid and lay flat 
with bristles straight to dry. When dry, 
store carefully in clean paper 


Brushwork 


The paint brush should be held about 
as a pencil is held but with the second 
and third fingers resting on the wide 
part of the handle. Plan the work so 
that laps and edges can be joined be- 
fore they have time to set. In painting 
a room do the ceiling first. Start a two 
to three-foot-wide strip across the short 
side. Apply the paint in long rhythmical 
curving strokes starting each fresh brush 
load a little beyond the last and work- 
ing the paint back to it. On walls start 
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at the top and work down in the same 
manner. With a little practice, the 
knack of achieving a uniform coverage 
can be acquired. 

Always keep the brush flat on the work 
except when corners or mouldings  re- 
quire it to be turned edgewise. Exces- 
sive edgewise use wears away the cor- 
ners and spoils the wedge-shape of the 
brush which is necessary to produce a 
uniform, well-leveled job. When ap- 
proaching the end of the job, load the 
brush lightly and finish up with no ex- 
cess paint to run or drip. 


Varnish, Lacquer, Enamel 


Varnish is similar to paint in that it 
is composed of a liquid and a solid; the 
liquid being the same oils as used in 
paint, but the solid part a gum rathei 
than a pigment. Varnish is clear; it pro- 
tects the surface from dirt and wear, 
but does not hide the beauty of the 
wood it covers. Spirit varnishes, com- 
monly called shellac, are very light in 
color and dry rapidly, but turn white if 
water is left on the surface and do not 
wear too well. Lacquer is a type of spirit 
varnish also used as a hard finish. 


Plan 


PRING housecleaning can be the joy 

it ought to be if every detail is 

planned in advance. ‘There's no 
need for a house to be torn up weeks on 
end, family life disrupted and mother 
worn to a frazzle. With good planning, 
a six-room house can be cleaned com- 
pletely and easily over a two-week peri- 
od with only two days of upheavel. 

First comes a room-by-room survey, 
pencil and pad in hand, noting every- 
thing that needs to be done to make 
the house as clean and fresh as a wind- 
swept sky. ‘The list will include every- 
thing from repairing a leaky faucet and 
mending the fringe on a rug to buying 
a glass coaster for the settee, changing 
the desk blotter and getting the piano 
tuned. 

Next comes a shopping tour to pick 
up items such as shelf paper, light bulbs, 
mothballs and enamel. ‘This is followed 
by a check-up on cleaning supplies to 
make certain they are ready for each 
and every job listed, including waxing 
the floors and removing spots from the 
slipcovers. And first on the list should 
be an ample number and wide variety 
of cleaning cloths. 

Two weeks before the big tear-up, a 
scheduled drive on kitchen cupboards, 
closets, drawers and catch-alls begins. If 
a few are done each day, sandwiched 
into the regular housekeeping routine, 
it is surprising how quickly and easily 
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Enamels are special purpose materials 
used where a gloss is desired and where 
service conditions are especially severe. 
The gloss varies from flat or eggshell to 
low-gloss, semi-gloss, full and high gloss. 
The vehicle of a true enamel is a var- 
nish, which explains its hard, tough 
finish. 

The application of enamel is very 
similar to the operation of applying 
paint except that the material is flowed 
on from a full brush, using a minimum 
of brushing out. More skill is necessary 
in joining laps and care must be taken 
that application is not so heavy as to 
cause runs and sags. Brush strokes in 
enameling should be straight rather than 
curving as is proper in painting. It is 
good practice to apply a small area, then 
equalize its spread by brushing at right 
angles and finish with sweeping strokes 
in the original direction. As a rule the 
very quick-drying enamels are difficult 
to handle and the amateur should not 
attempt to use anything less than a four- 
hour enamel. 


Tricks of the Trade 


@ It is better to buy extra cans of paint 





By Catherine T. Long 


they can be done. ‘This is the time to 
sort and salvage or discard old clothing, 
toys and the hodgepodge that accumu- 
lates during winter months. 

As soon as the closets are in order, 
dresser drawers freshly lined with paper, 
and winter clothes brushed, aired and 
packed away in mothproof wrappings, 
extra small jobs can be tackled. The 
medicine cabinet will need a thorough 
cleaning, with all old medicine poured 
down the drain where no one can get 
it. The ironing board may need to be 
repadded and recovered. Picture frames 
may need a coat of varnish. A few 
upholstery tacks may need to be re- 
placed. 

Then comes the extra laundering— 
bedspreads, dresser scarfs, scatter rugs, 
glass curtains. These may be sent out or 


and iccurn vo the store any not used 
than to take a chance on running out 
of paint and being unable to match it. 
@ If paint odor is offensive, it can be 
effectively killed by putting a_ table. 
spoonful of ammonia in a large pan of 
water in the room where the painting 
is being done. 

e An ordinary mild toilet soap can be 
used as a hand protector. Work up a 
rich lather and work it into the hands 
until it is dry before starting to work 
with paint. When the work is complete, 
any paint stains can easily be washed off 
with soap and water without the use of 
harsh solvents. 


Painting is interesting and very satis- 
fying work and, if undertaken in reason- 
ably sized projects, can be comfortably 
done by the amateur. If the job is ex- 
tensive, it is best to obtain the services 
of a skilled painter who has equipment 
such as ladders, drop cloths and other 
tools which the home owner does not 
ordinarily possess, but the amateur who 
is willing to make careful preparations 
and to acquire a little skill with the 
brush can produce excellent results. 


for Spring Housecleaning 


done in the home laundry and _ then 
stored in a clean linen closet until ready 
for replacing in sparkling rooms. Chintz 
hangings, likewise, are aired, pressed 
and stored ready for rehanging. 

At last the real, down-to-the-wood 
cleaning day arrives. Wednesday is a 
good day for this since it allows two days 
to clean and one to resettle and get 
ready to enjoy a restful week-end in a 
spic-and-span house. 

If the housewife is fortunate enough 
to get a handyman for the heavy jobs 
and for washing windows on the out- 
side, her job is simplified. Otherwise, 
she should plan to get the windows done 
earlier in the week and to have some 
member of her family help move the 
heavy pieces of furniture so that springs 
may be cleaned, mattresses aired, etc. 

As soon as each room is dismantled, 
all walls are brushed down, windows 
and woodwork washed, shades or Vene- 
tian blinds wiped off, rugs thoroughly 
cleaned and aired, if possible, and fur- 
niture cleansed and polished. When the 
room is immaculate and the furniture 
has been replaced, the crisp curtains 
and drapes, dresser scarfs and bedspreads 
are ready and waiting in the linen closet. 

The final day is for settling and last- 
minute jobs like rehanging pictures, ar- 
ranging flowers and preparing a festive 
dinner to celebrate the joy of a clean, 
sweet-smelling home. 
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Teaching Nutrition 


To Trailer Camp Groups 


By Dorothy Throssell 


Field Nutritionist 


Summit County Health Department, Ohio 


= 


O THE home economist seeking to 
ini the nutritional status ol 
civilians during wartime, the hundreds 
of trailer camps which have sprung up 
near large industrial centers offer an 
excellent field. 

Many thousands of families are living 
in such trailer camps, often under un- 
familiar conditions, and almost: always 
in situations which make it hard to 
maintain a good food standard. ‘There- 
fore, we should uiderstand the special 
problems of such groups before attempt- 
ing to teach the homemakers how to 
plan and prepare adequate, nutritional 
meals for their families. 

It seems reasonable that no formal 
teaching program is indicated, since 
each group may present special prob- 
lems: location, nearness to markets, 
home equipment, storage and similar 
factors. Among common problems are: 

1. Limited equipment for food prep- 
aration, preservation and storage. 

2. Homemaker herself employed, with 
little time to shop, plan and_ prepare 
meals. 

3. Irregularity of meal hours due to 
working conditions. 

4. Unavailability of food supplies be- 
cause of inadequate or inaccessible 
markets. 

5. Racial or provincial food habits 
among a group which has moved to an 
area where food habits and supplies are 
unfamiliar. 

To secure an understanding of these 
and similar problems confronting a 
trailer camp group, it is wise for the 
home economist to enlist the coopera- 
tion of local organizations interested in 
the health and production efficiency of 
those living in such camps. These may 
include camp owners or managers, local 
health authorities, school officials, wel- 
fare workers, personnel or employee 
relations officers of industries employing 
men and women from the camp, or 
managers of markets where camp resi- 
dents purchase food. These persons 
may be interested, either because of the 
children who attend local schools and 
Who should come under some health 
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program or because of workers among 
whom poor health or poor living con- 
ditions may cause a high rate of ab- 
senteeism. Camp directors may wish to 
improve living conditions for their 
clients. 

Initial meetings are often arranged by 
one of the agencies mentioned above. 
The time chosen for the meeting should 
be convenient for the largest number of 
persons in the group. Also, because such 
a group usually includes a large num 
ber of mothers of pre-school age chil- 
dren, it is helpful it some arrangement 
can be made to care for small children 
during meetings so that mothers can 
attend. It should be remembered that 
nutritional information which is given 
to these women, if accepted and used 
by them in caring for their families, 
may be spread widely when they return 
to their communities after the war. 
‘Therefore every effort should be made 
to interest as many in the group as pos 
sible, and special care should be taken 
to give information both practical fon 
present problems and adaptable to prob 
lems which may arise in the future, to 
assure acceptance and use by the group. 

It has been found helpful to devote 
the first meeting of a nutrition class for 
trailer camp groups to an open discus 
sion, the women being urged to present 
problems they have found in buying, 
preparing and handling food, in plan- 
ning’ meals, in preparing school or work- 
ers’ lunches, etc. The home economist 
can direct such a discussion to bring 
out general problems of food selection, 
food handling and preparation, and 
meal planning. ‘The discussion should 
bring out local problems which may 
require special instruction for that 
particular group. If possible, secure the 
active participation of the entire group 
at the first meeting by having members 
select the topics which they especially 
wish discussed. ‘Then arrange the infor 
mation which they request into not 
more than five lessons, being sure that 
the material given always covers the 
Basic Seven food groups, and remem- 
bering that the aim of the course should 
be to explain the use of all the foods 
in each group. Avoid making any lesson 
so specialized that an impression may 
be given that foods discussed in  sub- 
sequent lessons are not equally im 


portant. A short review at each class 


of the previous 1csson licips empnasize 
the outstanding points, and assists any 
members who may have missed the last 
meeting. 

Practical demonstrations by the home 
economist on planning, food selection 
and preparation for such special meals 
as school lunches, workers’ lunches, or 
meals for pre-school children are of pat 
ticular help to trailer camp homemakers. 
Discussion of meals for factory workers, 
both home-packed lunches and lunches 
purchased at industrial cafeterias, gives 
an opportunity to outline daily food 
requirements for the family and show 
how daily meals should be planned to 
supplement lunches eaten by members 
of the family at work or school. 

The topic of tood preservation and 
preparation as affected by inadequate 
equipment is extensive. A discussion of 
“top of the stove” meals, refrigeration, 
effect of temperature on food preserva 
tion and similar factors is worth while, 
and it has been found helpful to review 
all the foods in the Basic Seven groups 
in this connection. Cooking and refrig- 
eration facilities in many trailers and in 
many camps where community kitchens 
are provided are most inadequate for 
the preparation of good family meals. 
It is often found that the homemaker, 
lacking knowledge of how to meet these 
difficulties, simply leaves certain essen- 
tial foods out of the family diet rather 
than try to prepare them under the 
difheulties of poor equipment. 

Some mention can be made of small 
home gardens where opportunity for 
such activity is provided. A special dis- 
cussion of food dehydration for storage 
in limited space is usually of interest to 
trailer dwellers. Frequently a discussion 
of supplementary foods which should 
be used with dehydrated food products 
is desirable. This is also a good place 
in the course to discuss Vitamin C and 
its place in the dietary. 

Marketing difficulties and food ration 
ing are outstanding problems for most 
trailer camp groups. Discussion can 
include the essentials of good meal plan 
ning, use of substitutes and extenders, 
and practical suggestions for adapting 
the family food re juirements to meet 
local conditions and wartime restric- 
tions. 

Educational meterial should be dis 


(Concluded on page 158) 
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Baking Powder Biscuits 


=-Techniques of Cookery No. 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


T IS well worth while mastering the 

technique of biscuit making because 
biscuits can be fitted into such a variety 
of meals; everyone likes them; they are 
quickly made; they require few ingredi- 
ents; they are good, inexpensive food 
extenders; and they may be varied infi- 
nitely both in form and flavor. 

Here’s a basic or master recipe: 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


2 cups sifted flour 


2 teaspoons baking powder 


6 teaspoon salt 
t tablespoons shortening 
About 34 cup milk 


Sift the flour once before measuring, 
then add the baking powder and salt 
and sift again to insure lightness and 
thorough blending of ingredients. Work 
in the shortening by using a_ pastry 
blender or a fork, or by cutting it in 
with two knives. Add milk to make a 
soft dough, preferably mixing with a 
spatula. Turn the dough onto a floured 
board, tossing and kneading lightly to 
insure a smooth upper surface. Roll or 
pat out to one-half to three-quarter inch 
thickness. Cut with small biscuit cutter 
and place on lightly greased baking 
sheet. Bake in a hot oven, 450° F., 
about twelve minutes, always placing the 
biscuits on the lower shelf at least dur- 
ing the first part of the baking. If 
necessary, in order to brown the top 
surface, they may be transferred to the 
upper shelf for the last three or four 
minutes of baking. 

The most direct and efficient method 
of working is (1) measure the ingredi- 
ents, (2) light the oven, (3) combine 
ingredients quickly and (4) bake in a 
hot oven. Plan to serve immediately. 


Biscuit Pointers 

The standard for perfect biscuits 
varies in different sections of the coun- 
try. Northerners demand high, fluffy, 
tender biscuits while in the South crust- 
ier hence flatter ones are preferred. If 
baking powder biscuits are to be light 
and tender the dough must be quite 
soft and the cook must remember that 
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flour varies in the amount of liquid it 
will absorb. It is safe to add all except 
the last tablespoon or two of milk to 
the dry ingredients, but at the very 
last, judgment and experience are the 
best guides. The dough must be soft 
but it must not be sticky. 

Our master recipe calls for one tea- 
spoon of baking powder to each cup of 
flour and, generally speaking, this will 
be found correct. If, however, the bak- 
ing powder used calls for a larger per- 
centage, follow directions on the can 
as regards this ingredient. 

In working in the shortening (which, 
incidentally, may be lard or any of the 
commercial vegetable shortenings) we 
have suggested three methods — which- 
ever you use, combine and blend only 
until the shortening and flour are crum- 
bly or of the consistency of coarse meal. 

Use as little flour as possible on the 
molding board—only enough to prevent 
sticking. 

In cutting out the biscuits be careful 
to cut each as close as possible to the 
last one to minimize fragments of dough 


_ left over to rework and cut. Each addi- 


tional handling destroys a little of the 
lightness. As a matter of fact if we 
could forget round biscuits and learn 
to roll the dough into a rectangle, then 
cut it into small squares with a sharp 
knife, there would be no leftovers. 

Do you like crusty biscuits? Then 
place them on the baking sheet a little 
distance apart. If, on the other hand, 
you prefer very soft tender ones, set 
them close together and, above all, be 
sure that the oven is hot when the 
biscuits are ready to go into it. 

When time is short make Drop Bis- 
cuits. This merely means increasing the 
amount of liquid to one scant cup, then 
dropping the dough, by tablespoonfuls, 
a little distance apart, on a_ slightly 
greased baking sheet. 

For Graham or Whole Wheat Biscuits 
substitute graham or whole wheat flour 
for white. These flours may be sifted 
to make them light but be sure to re- 
place any bran that remains in the 
sifter. Use an extra half teaspoon of 
baking powder to each cup of flour and 
make a little softer than white flour 
biscuits. 

Nor should the virtues of soybean 
flour be overlooked in making biscuits. 
One-fourth soybean flour may be sub- 





stituted for the same amount of wheat 
flour, all other ingredients remaining 
as given. If a larger percentage of soy- 
bean flour is used, other ingredients, 
especially the fat, will have to be ad- 
justed. 

In all biscuits, extended unsweetened 
evaporated milk (fifty per cent milk, 
fifty per cent water) may be used for an 
equal amount of sweet milk. 

For Sour Milk or Buttermilk Biscuits 
substitute one-half teaspoon of baking 
soda for the baking powder and moisten 
with sour milk or buttermilk in place 
of sweet milk. 

Biscuit dough lends itself to any 
number of variations by the addition 
or substitution of ingredients other than 
those specified in the master recipe. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

CREAM Biscuits: Omit shortening en- 
tirely and moisten dough with light 
cream. 

Tomato Biscuits: Substitute tomato 
juice for milk. 

Twin Biscuits: Roll dough quite thin, 
brush tops with softened shortening, 
then place one round on top of an- 
other on baking sheet. 

ORANGE Biscuits: Add grated yellow 
rind of one orange to sifted dry in- 
gredients. Roll and cut biscuits as 
usual then press into center of each 
a cube of sugar first dipped into 
orange juice. 

Or make twin biscuits, cutting upper 

rounds of dough with a doughnut cut- 

ter and dropping the orange-dipped 
sugar into the center hole. 

Jam Crowns: Follow directions for 
orange biscuits substituting a teaspoon 
of jam (or jelly) for the sugar. 

Honey Nut Biscuits: Follow recipe for 
jam crowns substituting honey into 
which minced nuts have been stirred 
for the jam. (Contsuded on page 166) 
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Nutritious 
Delicious 


RE you having trouble stretching 
red ration points? This country of 
ours has a natural resource that can 
help you—nutritious, delicious FISH! 
The waters in and around the United 
States abound with many varieties. Yet 
we are not a fish-eating people. Only in 
coastal regions is advantage really taken 
of the bounty that flourishes in ow 
rivers and streams, our oceans and lakes. 
The food shortages produced by the 
war make it imperative that the inland 
areas become better acquainted with 
and more frequent users of fish. The 
regular inclusion in the menu at least 
twice a week of fresh or frozen fish 
would certainly ease the red ration point 


situation for the homemaker who is , 


earnestly trying to keep her meals well- 
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By Elspeth Bennett, 4.010 profesor 


Foods and Nutrition, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


balanced and the family’s protem and 
fat supplies adequate. 

Why has fish occupied sucn a small 
place in our national market basket? 
The chief cause is ignorance—of its 
value, its care, its preparation and its 
service. ‘The opportunity for becoming 
familiar with fish has been conditioned 
by its limited distribution and use, but 
for many years there have been trans- 
portation and marketing facilities that 
could have spread the supply had there 
been the demand. All signs point to 
heavy production of fish this year so 
the wise and patriotic consumer will 
help to create the demand that will 
make use of this supply. 


Nutritive Value 
Fish may be used interchangeably 
with meat and fowl. It contains abun 
dant amounts of good quality protein 
of exceptionally high digestibility value. 
Most analysis tables estimate that an 





fish may 


average serving of fish provides about 
twenty grams of protein—the same as an 
average serving of the lean meats—or 
from one-fourth to one-third of the 
day’s protein needs. 

The fat content is of wide variability, 
ranging from 6% to 57%. The amount 
of fat is a guide in choosing the best 
method of cooking. 

Fish is rich in phosphorus and, with 
few exceptions, deficient in calcium. 
However, the bones of canned fish 
which have been softened by cooking 
are a good source of calcium, so should 
be eaten. Other minerals contained in 
fish in variable amounts are magnesium, 
iron, copper and iodine. Only the fish 
from the sea provide the last named. 

It is widely known that fish liver oils 
contain abundant amounts of Vitamins 
1 and D. It is less well-known that the 
body oils of many fish also furnish con- 
siderable amounts of Vitamin D. The 
entire body oil of the herring yields as 





Photos courtesy of Fishery Council 


Directly above are two succulent whole fried brook 
trout. Frying is particularly suited to small fish 
and thin slices of larger ones. Fish should be served 
piping hot on a hot platter, garnished with lemon, 
parsley, radishes, small green onions or water cress 


The broiled flounder, above left, has been split down 
the middle to facilitate quick cooking. It is served 
here with a drawn butter sauce. The garnish is sliced 
orange and curly endive. When flounder or other fish 
is cooked in butter, it may be called “a la meuniere” 


At the left is a tempting platter of baked halibut 
steaks served with asparagus. Almost all vegetables 
combine well with fish so that great variety is pos- 
sible. In addition to frying, broiling and baking, 
be poached, boiled or grilled au gratin 
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much per gram as does cod-liver oil; oi 
the sardine, four-fifths as much. Some 
species of fish also contain from traces 
to small amounts of some of the B-com- 
plex group of vitamins, riboflavin and 
niacin appearing most often in signifi- 
cant amounts. 

This summary of nutritive value 
shows how favorably fish compares with 
the scarce and rationed meats. 


Buying 

Fish vary greatly as to size, flavor, 
texture and bony structure. It is well 
to become familiar with the seasonal 
species available locally and thus estab 
lish one’s preferences. Local varieties 
should be purchased when the supply 
is ample. ‘This simplifies transportation 
and helps to assure freshness. The less- 
expensive and the less-known fish should 
be tried. 

Fish may be purchased whole or cut 
into steaks or fillets, depending primar- 
ily on the size of the fish. 

Phe quantity to purchase is estimated 
on the bases of one-third to one-halt 
pound of the edible part per person. 

Fish is a very perishable food. There 
fore it should be bought only from an 
especially clean store or market that is 
equipped with adequate refrigeration 
and should be used as soon after pur 
chase as possible. 

Fresh fish has firm elastic flesh which 
when pressed gently will spring back, 
leaving no dent. The eyes are bright 
and clear; the gills, bright-red; the scales 
cling to the skin. ‘There should be the 
characteristic pleasant “fresh” fish odor. 


Care 

Fish need special care. ‘They are cold- 
blooded animals which means that the 
body temperature is low and that body 
enzymic actions take place at a low tem- 
perature. After any animal to be used 
for food is killed, it is desirable that 
some enzymic action occur to render the 
flesh tasty and tender but if this process 
in fish is allowed to proceed too far it 
brings about too great tendering of the 
flesh and too much decomposition. 
There is also a slimy coat around the 
fish which protects it while in the water 
but which out of the water provides an 
excellent area for the incubation of 
bacteria. ‘Therefore, it is essential that 
fish be refrigerated at all times and at 
a lower temperature than is necessary 
for meat. All dealers do not seem to 
realize this. ‘The consumer can help 
this situation by being especially alert 
to the care the dealer gives the fish and 
by refusing to purchase where the care 
is not adequate. Fresh fish should be 
surrounded by ice or kept in a tem- 
perature only slightly above freezing. 

After purchase, to keep fish in the 
home until ready to cook, it should be 
wrapped in moisture-proof paper or 
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placed in a_ tightly-covered dish and 
stored in the coldest part of the refrig- 
erator. ‘This will prevent. odors from 
spreading to other foods in the refrig- 
erator. A large cut surface should never 
be laid in direct contact with ice for 
some of the soluble proteins, minerals 
and vitamins will leach out. 

Frozen fish, unless packaged, should 
be similarly wrapped and stored in or 
under the freezing unit. If packaged, 
it should be stored, still packaged, in 
the refrigerator in a place cold enougi 
to prevent thawing until time for use. 
Frozen fish should never be allowed to 
thaw and then to refreeze. 





Cooking 


There is no food easier to cook than 
fish. Both fresh and salt water fish are 
tender, so like meat steaks and chops 
they may be prepared in little time. 
The greatest danger is from overcooking. 
Unlike meat, they contain very little 
connective tissue so are inclined to fall 
apart when overdone and the protein 
to become toughened and dried. When 
the meat of the fish can be separated 
easily from the bone, it has been cooked 
sufficiently. 

Almost any method of cooking can 
be used for fish. However, certain meth- 
ods are preferred for certain fish, In 
general, steaming, poaching, boiling and 
frying are best for lean fish. Lean fish 
is firm and less apt to fall apart while 
cooking. Baking and broiling are the 
best methods for the more fatty fish. 
The fat keeps the fish from drying out 


in the dry heat of the oven or broiler, 

Fillets and steaks may be deep-fat or 
pan fried, broiled, poached in milk on 
water, or baked. 

Small whole fish are usually deep-fat 
or pan fried, or broiled. 

Large fish may be split and broiled or 
baked, stuffed and baked, boiled or 
steamed. 

The baking pan and broiler musi 
always be well greased and the fish 
brushed with a high decomposition tem- 
perature fat before and sometimes dur- 
ing the cooking, depending upon the 
amount of fat the fish contains. 

Temperatures for the different meth- 
ods vary according to the medium used 
but in the oven or broiler the recom- 
mended temperatures are higher than 
for present day meat cookery. Since 
there is no connective tissue to tender- 
ize and the desired changes in the pro- 
tein occur quickly, the higher tempera- 
ture causes less loss of moisture than 
would result from a lower temperature 
for a longer time. 

Serving 

Appetites are wooed and “likes” estab- 
lished by the attractiveness of the dish 
when served. Cooked fish falls apart 
easily so must be handled carefully 
when transferred to the serving dish. Its 
white color is improved by yellow, green 
or red garnishes and its bland flavor by 
lemon juice or a tart sauce. However, 
sauces should not be allowed to mask 
the natural delicious flavor possessed by 
fresh fish properly prepared. 

Some people find the bones of the 
fish objectional and their removal difh- 
cult. This problem may be solved by 
using the available less bony species or 
by removing the bones before the fish 
is cooked or is served. 


To Control Fish Odors 


Before handling fish, the hands should 
be washed thoroughly in cold water. 
This closes the pores and removes the 
natural skin oils thus preventing the 
odor from being absorbed by the hands. 
After handling the fish, the hands 
should be washed with hot water and 
salt. Soap should not be used until 
after the salt is rinsed off. Dishes and 
cooking utensils used with fish should 
be cleaned in a strong hot salt water 
solution before washing with hot soapy 
water. 

The use of fats that have a high de- 
composition temperature, adherence to 
the cooking temperature recommended 
in the recipe for the method used, and 
removal of the fish from the heat as 
soon as it is done are other practices 
that will help to control the odor of 
cooking. 

Let 1945 be a year for broadening 
your acquaintance with fish. ‘The ven- 
ture can be interesting and gastronomic- 

(Concluded on page 168) 
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A Postwar Trip to Hawail 


Jean Webber, tomemaking teacher OPS in entertainment and cooperation was this style show presented by 


and 


Ann Kovach, Art Instructor 


Dearborn, Michigan 


STAGE SETTINGS SCENE I 
SCENE I 








the girls in the homemaking department of Lowrey School to their mothers 
at the annual Mothers and Daughters Banquet. ‘The audience was enthus- 
iastic; the students, delighted with the success of this project backed by many 


school departments. ‘The art depart: 
ment was responsible for the stage 
SCENE @ scenery and decorations; the audi- 
torium teacher conducted tryouts for 


kOe "Ono style commentator and assisted with 
SX 














SCENE Y 


ce rehearsals; the music teacher with 
10 her All-Girl Orchestra provided the 
music; the English department with 


its journalism stafl planned the pub- 
licity; the shop instructor and_ his 




















Sup ey ° ; 
a boys made the ship’s rails and gang- 
Th " ‘ ‘ re : ‘ 
— plank for the stage. Because so many 


1 Gtasses, Premed Crudents and fac ulty members had a 


Us Boons 


& Recames Cana part in this production, enthusiasm 


12 Cusmeons 


Mm Couew and interest was always present. 
SCENE We hope that you will find this 
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SceNE I: Pier 2. San Francisco Harbor, California 

STYLE COMMENTATOR: (Comes to front of stage as curtain 
opens) The girls in the homemaking department of 
the Harvey Lowrey School invite you to accompany 
them on a postwar trip to the Hawaiian Islands. Our 
ship, the S.S. Lowrey, is in dock at Pier 2 in San 
Francisco Harbor, California. 
Before passengers board ship I would like to introduce 
Mrs. Johnson (music teacher) and her All-Girl Or- 
chestra, ‘They are making their first debut tonight on 
our good ship the S.S. Lowrey. 
(Orchestra leader and members of the orchestra rise 
and smile from their orchestra pit. Captain Jinks 
steps from behind stage to left of the commentator.) 


StyLE COMMENTATOR: It is also my pleasure to introduce 
the ship’s skipper, Captain Jinks. 
Captain Jinks doffs his hat, smiles and walks up near 
gangplank to shake hands with passengers as they go 
aboard. 
Ship’s whistle blows and passengers go with their 
friends up center aisle of the auditorium on deck ship 
as orchestra plays softly, “Sailing Sailing.” Friends 
are saying good-by to passengers. As farewells are being 
made, steward walks across the stage clanging timbal. 
STEWARD: All ashore that’s going ashore. 
Ship’s whistle blows, friends descend gangplank waving 
as they leave by center aisle to the back door of the 
auditorium. 
Gangplank is drawn back by two sailors and confetti 
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Sc 





play equally successful and satisfy- 
ing. It can, of course, be adapted to 
fit your particular needs—depending 
on clothes to be exhibited and talent 
for inter-curtain entertainment. 


streamers are thrown over the ship's rail as passengers 
wave good-by. 
Orchestra is playing “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Ship’s whistle blows. 
CurRTAIN 
Playmates Sextet of 6th Graders 
When I Grow Up Solo by a 6th Grader 
(Piano Accompaniment) 


CURTAIN 


‘ENE II: Early Morning in the Children’s Play Room 


. 


on Deck Ship 


(Playmates and When I Grow Up—background music) 


SI 


YLE COMMENTATOR: (Comes lo front of stage as curtain 
opens) A group of small children are playing in a sand 
box while older children play a ring toss game. 

Junior high school girls stand in the background ob- 
serving the children at play. As the style commentator 
remarks about each child’s dress, a junior high school 
girl walks hand in hand with a child front stage as 


they model, 


As you can see, the young members of our group are 
enjoying the sand box. Jane, age four, is wearing a 
sheer rosebud pinafore that Gloria made for her in 
homemaking class. Gloria is proudly displaying the 
white purse that she designed and made for herself. 
Jeanne really enjoys sewing as you can see. She made 
these big and little sister pinafores for Sheila and 
Mary Ann, the two children she takes care of quite 
often. Jeanne made her own skirt, too. 
(Continued on page 175) 








Nalvaginé for War Relief 


By Elizabeth G. Kelly 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


Women’s College, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 


and without sacrificing fin- 





OW an old sock can 

be made into a doll 

for a British child to 
clutch during an air raid, 
old draperies into play 
suits and pinafores for 
Malta’s children, short 
lengths of wool into mit- 
tens and vests for Russia’s 
youngsters has been dem 
onstrated by students in 
the clothing problems class 
in the School of Home 
Economics at the Women’s 
College, University of Del- 


aware. evidence. 


This project, partially 
sponsored by the local wel- 
fare committee of the Cen 
tury Club, took the place 
of the usual study of chil- 
dren’s clothing and proved 
to be a most timely and 
valuable piece of work in 
clothing conservation. 
Posters requesting used 
clothing were made by the 
students and distributed 
on the campus and in the 
community. A considerable 





senior 


family 





Conservation on the Home Front is the theme of 
the day in home economics classes at St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy, Wheeling, West Virginia. Sister Marie Louise offered 
this photograph of the homemaking sewing room as 
Seated at the machine is Rose Marie Weidel 
making a jerkin suit from outmoded skating regalia. 
Ann Policy has salvaged her father’s Chesterfield and 
Peggy Weiser is remaking a suit. Other members of the 
class are converting mother’s formal evening 
clothes into “date” clothes and Dad’s discarded shirts into 
tailored blouses and embroidered aprons. 

St. Joseph’s home economics department, organized in 
September 1942, offers a broad curriculum including 
foods and nutrition, meal planning, consumer education, 
good grooming and hygiene, home nursing, child care 
interior decoration, costume design, home management, 
relationships, textiles, clothing and_ tailoring. 


ishes which might be in- 
corporated into the re- 
modelled garments. For 
example, buttonholes in a 
man’s shirt front might be 
used as an opening on a 
child’s romper. 

Among articles converted 
were aprons, pinafores and 
rompers from used cot- 
tons; coverlets for children 
who must sleep in air raid 
shelters from odds and 
ends of wool fabrics; a 
lumber jacket for a_ boy 
from a man’s coat; bed 
jackets for hospital wear 
from discarded evening 
dresses; blitz mattresses 
from wool scraps; warm 
slippers from old felt hats; 
a baby’s garment from a 
shrunken brushed wool ki- 
mono and picture books 
from Christmas cards. 

Mending had its place, 
too. A_ child’s sweater 
which was worn thin at the 
elbows was cleverly re- 








stock pile of material was 
collected. 

In the meantime the 
class visited the sewing salvage depart- 
ment of the British War Relief Society 
in Philadelphia where it saw a well. 
organized sewing salvage center operated 
on a large scale. Such a trip offered un- 
usual opportunities. The students re- 
ceived first hand information on urgent 
clothing needs for children of war-torn 
countries and watched many discards 
similar to those which they had collected 
being converted into useful and attrac- 
tive articles and garments for children 
overseas. Thus stimulated they began 
to develop ideas of their own. 

First they set up their own workshop 
in the clothing laboratory. Then they 
planned their work around committees 
such as inventory, listing everything in 
the stock pile; sorting, separating what 
could be salvaged from what could not 
be salvaged; and information, collecting 
patterns for toys and children’s clothes 
and printed matter which might be 
helpful in salvaging garments. 

The workshop fairly hummed. One 
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group washed, ironed and pressed while 
another collected cartons from local 
stores. ‘These cartons were marked and 
placed in rows at convenient heights 
with the tops or open ends facing for- 
ward. All of the material to be salvaged 
was rolled into separate bundles and 
placed in a box marked TO BE SAL- 
VAGED. Garments in need of repair 
were placed in another box marked TO 
BE REPAIRED. Another group gath- 
ered yarns, threads, buttons and other 
findings. These were placed in small 
containers and all put into one flat box 
marked NOTIONS. A large carton 
marked FINISHED WORK was placed 
in a convenient corner. Thus the task 
of handling was greatly facilitated as 
one could see at a glance what each 
box contained. 

Mr. Churchill’s words “You have done 
so much with so little’ became the 
slogan of the workshop. It was like a 
game to see who could get the most out 
of what she had without wasting cloth 


paired. Heart-shaped 
pieces cut from an old 
kid glove were appliqued 
over the worn place. 

The work in salvaging is continuing 
throughout the college year under the 
leadership of the home economics club. 
All students are invited to participate 
in this war activity. To date the total 
number of articles which have been 
sent to war relief societies is 541. 

Thus in a small but important way 
students are helping those who have suf- 
fered and are continuing to suffer the 
ravages and tragedies of this global war. 


United Clothing Collection 

Active participation and cooperation 
of all Americans is being asked for the 
United National Clothing Collection 
Drive during April. This drive is con- 
ducted in behalf of more than fifty 
voluntary war relief agencies and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. The urgency of 
this campaign is testified to through 
photographs from all the nations in- 
volved. Please contribute your share. 
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Fruit dishes, cookie jars or salad bowls 
may substitute for a commercial hat 
form. Just be sure to measure your 
chosen form for correct headsize and 
pad if necessary. Remove. trimming 
from an old felt hat and wash in warm, 
soapy water, Rinse well and rewash 





Stretch the clean, wet felt over the 
form. Pull it down gently using the en- 
tire thumb side of the hand. Tie firmly 
below the hemline to prevent shrinkage 
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Brush felt several times with a light 
circular motion while it is drying. 
Mark the hemline with chalk or thread; 
remove hat from form and try for fit 


Ntudents—Make Yourseli a 


HAL 


By Anne Slone 


who says, “Make your Easter bonnet and buy war stamps” 


Designers tell us that hats should ex- 
press the individual's personality. So 
why not design and make your own hat 

a hat that will add the finishing touch 
to a favorite dress or sport outfit? 

It is really quite simple. Take a dis 
carded felt and follow the directions on 
this page. After the step below, trim 
the hat with matching or contrasting 
felt, buttons, veiling or whatever trim 
ming your individuality suggests. ‘The 
hats at top left show felt bows with a 
braided edging and buttons spaced at 
regular intervals. Skill in making hats 
comes with experience. ,See if you don’t 
find it fun! 





Cut the blocked felt one-half inch be- 
low desired hemline, sew a grosgrain 
ribbon to bottom edge. Turn to inside 
and press, using damp cloth, warm iron 
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Period Furniture Charts 


Part I: English Period Furniture 


By Hazel T. Craig 




















General Chest: 
Period and Influence Characteristics Wood and Decoration Chairs Tables 
JACOBEAN (1603-88) Massive, rectangular furni-| Wood: Oak (treated with| Upper: Large rectangular Massive 
James I (1603-25) ture of sturdy construc-| beeswax and faithful] High paneled backs with| tory tables with bgith heavy 
Charles I (1625-49) tion. rubbing to give a subtle] — geroll tops legs 
Cromwell (1649-59) lustre lower ¢ 
Charles II (1660-85) Moldings in geometric Walnut Square upholstered Small tables adapted mportan¢ 
James II (1685-89) forms and carving used to ‘ hacks square stool 
embellish surfaces. Decoration: read ar 
Influences Motifs: Linen-fold Memish scroll arm Gate-leg table _intn§oards 
Elizabethan Caning used in seats and Strapwork 
French backs of chairs. Geometric patterns Wainscot-chair all ches 
Spanish Acorns, leaves yolved at 
Gothic Chairs becoming more and scrolls Lower: 
popular Hardware; Acorn and Baluster, spiral twist 
pear-shape drops and bulbous legs—ball 
- wall or block foot — scroll 
Fringe: on overstuffed 
‘ arm 
pieces 
WILLIAM AND MARY Lighter, rectangular, fur-]| Wood: Upper: Oval, oblong, — at t 
(1689-1702) niture with simplicity of Walnut most popular Hood top with some scalloped table topsfnd eleva 
(William of Orange and] ornament Also beech. oak, chest- carving and caning pumpet le 
Mary, daughter of sak an po e X-stretcher with legs Pwer part 
James IT) Golden Age of marquetry ‘ , as chairs pizh-boy 
(Mary called to throne] reached Decoration: Scroll arms 
because of despotic rule Motifs: Few except for Tea. and card tablegant-top 
of James IT) The X-stretcher used on floral designs or panels] Lower: coming popular _ fithout ca 
chairs, chests and tables in birch, pear, ebony ‘ ; , 
Influences or holly. X-stretcher ' Inlay in pear, sycafooded to 
First style suited to domes Trumpet, octagonal maple, cherry 
Dutch Seite side ae ees Finishes: Veneering tapered or cup-turned ‘ 
Flemish a Marquetry leg—club, bun or scroll 
Hardware: Acorn drops foot 





QUEEN ANNF 


Curvilinear furniture with 


Wood: Walnut most popu- 





Upper: 





Small tables with tilfigh boy 























(1702-1714) plain surfaces and no lar, beech and mahog- “Cyma” curve top or drop leaf rve top 
Queen Anne was sister] stretchers, cabriole legs any coming in 
of Mary Vase-shaped, spoon or] Pie-crust tables ide-hoard 
(With the general de-] Beauty of grain preferred| Decoration: fiddle splat back—Some- ith marb 
mand for more comfort-| to carving Motifs: Shell on legs times rush seats Tea tables with 3 leg 
able furniture, cabinet Sunbursts nee-hole 
makers flourished and] Colored lacquer and mar- Lower: Fold-over game table secretar' 
styles prevailed many] quetry important Finishes: Lacquering Cabriole leg with shell] ,. 5 
years after Queen Anne’s Marquetry carvin ; Console types ner cal 
death.) A style of enduring beauty Gesso under gilt . bric-a-b 
Some carving Club, spoon or ball and 
Influences claw font 
Dutch Hardware: Pear-shaped 
Louis XIV and handle pulls Windsor, slat-back and 
Louis XV bannister introduced 
—_— 
GEORGIAN (1720-1810—] Graceful, light, well con-| Wood: Walnut at first, but Upper: Cumulative, _ library — 
Geo. L-IL-IID structed furniture with mahogany became his Bow-chane. enlats Chinese coffee tablespokcases 
CHIPPENDALE earving chief means of favorite and most re tural de 
(1717-1779) embellishment popular French Rococo Tilt-top, pie-crust am 
(one of the few design- pod eautifu 
ers to become wealthy] Early pieces had cabriole Decoration: Ribbon-back tal orna 
and famous . . . Con-| legs, ball and claw foot, Motifs: Shells, pagodas, ale Dining room tables Peles or 
temporary of Dr. John-| fiddle back. Later pieces Ribbons, fret-work Chinese fret-work oblong and _ rou 
son, David Garrick, Sir] had straight carved legs or Acanthus Scroll or delicately straight or cabriole so sofas - 
Joshua Reynolds) embellished cabriole with “C and S” curves curved om ane 
bew-shape ladder backs —— a ide-board 
Influences Ven ~+ Aig lataaa Wide seats toward 
Queen Anne Chippendale was most ver- Gilding 
French Rococo satile of designers and the L sont Lawers 
dtp ; 4 ph sacquering sower: 
Chinese greatest 18th century artist Plai tie 1 
Gothic on cunving Hardware: ‘ith quits sul bell. 
Large intricate brass claw foot 
mounts and bow-shape 
pulls Straight Chinese fret leg 
ee 
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STUDY of the changes in furniture construction and decoration in England, France and America from the 
17th Century to date can be pretty confusing to young people unless they have a graphic chart to follow, 
Part I of such a chart is presented here with sketches of the distinguishing characteristics of each. 

If this chart is placed on a bulictin board and supplemented by pictures of the furniture of each period, 
including modern adaptations, students will be able to follow the changes readily and to recognize relationships 
between periods. Photographs of the kings, queens and designers, after whom these periods are named, with 
swatches of textiles mounted alongside the chart, will give additional insight into each period and help to 
make the study of period furniture fascinating rather than boring, as pupils all too often find it. 


Chests and Other 
ibles Pieces Main Backgrounds 








ingular Jassive and rectangular] Textiles: 


with hgith heavy carving Heavy velvet, velveteen SS ————— 
» Tapestry Rs,, all 

ower chest” of greatest Bold hand-blocked linen 

adapted mportance Monk’s cloth 
4 | dian os Cretonne 

read and chees ‘up- 
le idttined: Rugs: Orientals | 
———— American Orientals Ti 

7. J. ((k 


all chests in two. parts Rough-textured rugs b 
volved at end of period Bold-colored hooked j& 
Plain broadloom 





h 


Walls: . 1. Baluster leg 2. Flemish scroll 3. Bulbous leg 4. Spiral twist 
Paneling 
Plaster and oak trim 
Plain rough paper 


5. Spanish scroll 6. Typical chair back 7. Acorn drop 





2, rouglat at top with cornice] Textiles: 


ale topsfnd elevated on 6 or 8 Heavy velvet, velveteen 
hmpet legs with apron at} Tapestry 
ith legs pwer part—forerunner of} Cretonne 
fich-boy Hand-blocked linen 
Rayon rep 
. yoy —_ with or 
lar fithout cabinet tops Rugs: Same as Jacobean 
" - rg J. 4: se 


syamooded top on desks Walls: Semi-smooth 
se -l 1. Cup-turned leg 2. Trumpet leg 3. Octagonal tapered leg 4. X-stretcher 
Oak paneling 5. Double hood 





with tilfigh boy with broken| Textiles: 


rve top increased in use Needlepoint 

Tapestry 
es ide-hoard cabinet tables Brocade, cretonne 

ith marble tops Damask, chintz 
th 3 le Rayon rep 

Knee-hole desks and 
ne table secretaries Rugs: 

/- é: ad 
4 














Plain broadloom 
™ cabinets for Tone on tone broadloom 
bric-a-brac Orientals 
American Orientals 
Wiltons 
Walls: Conventional 1. Fiddle-back and shell carving 2. Oval base-back 3. Cabriole leg with 


or Classic papers shell carving 4. Ball and claw foot 5. Upper part of high-boy | 


Painted aes 
Paneling 6. Continuous arms 








es Bee 
library kcretaries, high-boys and Textiles: 

> tablesfoo cg showed = archi- Brocade, damask 

tura “tails . 

4 details Colored Moroccan leather 











rust ang : : 
fautiful mirrors with Petit point 
lal ornaments . . . urns, Subdued hues in blocked 
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Home Economics from real 


people—for real people 
Hree for your 


Now 
classroom use. 





Esther Kimmel, widely known 
home economist and editor of 
the Victory Homemaker. 
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YOURS FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Send coupon on page 119 for this practical 
help in your work 


In the past year, Miss Esther Kimmel has 
travelled over 19,000 miles in search of the 
problems that confront the average house- 
holder. Miss Kimmel has interviewed and 
watched Mrs. America at work in her home 
and her fund of practical information now 
is inexhaustible. 

The homes she has visited are the homes 


1. What’s wrong—when meals go wrong? A universal 
problem to which Miss Kimmel offers some practical 
(and surprising) answers. 


2. How not to ruin irreplaceable household appliances: 
A highly instructive interview in the well-managed home 
of Mr. & Mrs. Smithline of Denver, Colorado. 


3 Seven steps to a beautiful smile: There’s a lot more to 
a beautiful smile than a high-speed tooth brush and the 
Victory Homemaker tells why. 


of your own students. So, too, are the home 
economics problems Miss Kimmel dis- 
cusses. That’s why the publishers of True 
Story have made special arrangements to 
offer this colorful 8-page section (in reason- 
able quantities) free of charge for your 


classroom use. 


More women depend exclusively on True Story Victory Homemaker than on any other magazine homemaking section. 
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This is the sixth in a series of advertisements on food preparation 


CLASSROOM AIDS HELP YOU TO TEACH 
THE USE OF EYE-APPEAL IN COOKERY 


| gps is like a calling card. It is food’s 

tentative, first approach to the eater. On 
the basis of eye-appeal alone, many dishes are 
accepted or rejected. Watch your students in 
the cafeteria line. 


@ @ A worthy dish, rich with nutrients and 
even subtly flavored, will be passed up if it 
fails to attract. While a sightly bit of fluff, with- 
out a single gustatory merit, will be comman- 
deered by the very first in line. Sight affects 
this decision. 


@@ Eye-appeal in food is composed of several 
things: color, shape, texture, size and trimming. 
A dish is judged on all these counts before the 
tongue has had a chance to taste, the nose to 
smell, the palate to feel the food. 





@ @ Preferred colors are natural, bright and 
clear. Shapes should be normal and reasonable; 
the imitation school of cookery is passed. Tex- 
ture means much to the eye as well as to the 
oral senses. A shiny surface, fluffy foam, velvety 
grain, each, in its rightful place, has genuine 
eye-appeal. 


@ @ The size of a serving has a psychological 
affect on our reaction also. Too large a portion 
overwhelms and gluts the appetite; a puny por- 
tion leaves the eater cold. Trimming is the cook’s 
great chance to complete the culinary picture. 
An artful garnish, arranged with real restraint, 
is the selling point that often cinches a selection. 
These five factors may be employed adroitly, 
both in home and restaurant cooking, to 
influence choice and enrich our meals. 


Teach Your Students 
To Judge Eye-Appeal This Way 














LACE heated Heinz Oven-Baked Beans in 

Tomato Sauce in a creamy-colored cas- 
serole, or a glossy bean pot. Garnish with 
crisp bacon cut in snips. Now judge this on 
eye-appeal’s five points. Notice the tawny 
brown of the beans, the ruddy warmth of 
the tomato sauce, the affinity there is be- 
tween the two. See how perfect is the shape 














Two-Way Test For Your Cooking Class Will 
Prove Eye-Appeal Influences Choice 


crisp and tan and meaty, adds a fillip that 





of every bean jacketed snugly in its oval 
skin; how inviting is their glossy texture 
swimming in the thick tomato sauce. The 
size of a serving has been carefully calcu- 
lated, too—a 1614-ounce jar making three 
perfect portions. And the bacon garnish, 





wins immediate approval. 












































1. Open a can of Heinz Oven-Baked 
Beans. Place in small casserole and 
oven heat 20 minutes at 350° F. 
Meantime, cut two strips of bacon 
in tiny snippets and fry until 
crisply brown. When heated, top 
beans with bacon garnish. 


2. Heat a second can of beans in a saucepan. 
Add bacon garnish. Mash with fork or 
put through sieve or colander. Arrange 
on platter. Offer class a choice between 
these two. Though the contents of both 
dishes are the same, the bean pot serving 
will win on its appearance every time. 





FOR 76 YEARS THE 57 VARIETIES HAVE FURTHERED 
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What's Going On 





LL-OUT production is still the aim 

of the War Food Administration dur- 
ing 1945. There is little doubt that 
heavy military demands will continue 
through most of the year and that the 
home front picture will not change 
radically. Fruits and vegetables are ex- 
pected to remain in good quantity. 
Meat may average a few pounds less per 
person—an estimated 127 pounds per 
capita as compared to 148 pounds in 
1944, Sugar, butter and cheese will 
continue to be scarce. ‘There may be a 
shortage of late crop potatoes. Coffee 
need not be rationed unless scare-buy- 
ing and hoarding continues or unless 
there is a change in our coffee contract 
with coffee producing countries. 


Turkey Talk 

Knell to delicious post-holiday turkey 
hash and soup is this news from the 
Department of Agriculture. A Beltsville 
small, white turkey has been developed 
to fit the needs of modern small families 
with modern small ovens and, we fear, 
modern small appetites. The new turkey 
about 12 


is stockier and averages 


pounds in weight. 


Nasturtium Greens 
Newcomer to the field of accepted 
salad greens is the nasturtium plant. Its 
lovely green umbrella-like leaves are re- 
ported to contain more Vitamin C per 
inch than lettuce, water cress and even 


parsley. What’s more, the leaves have 
a fragrant odor and flavor which many 
people find pleasing. 


: 


& 


IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


Better Packaging 

Along with the increase in packaged 
foods goes research on a better package 
for the familiar egg. It seems that the 
quality of the shell affects not only waste 
from breakage and amount of odor ab- 
sorbence but also sale of the packaged 
article—the egg. Apparently shell-mak- 
ing ability is inherited and hens can be 
selected for their packaging ability. 

The WAC’s Diet 

The women in our Army do a man’s 
job but they do not eat a man’s rations, 
apparently, and that’s why fifty-three 
items on their menus have been de- 
creased, resulting in a saving to the 
Army of an estimated $2,700,000 a year. 
The cut will be primarily in calorie 
foods including pastry and dry cereal. 
Coffee is also a cut item. Among: six 
additions will be fruit desserts and 
salad oil for more green salads. 


Vitamins and Candy 
To the carbohydrate value of candy 
is being added an “appropriate” amount 
of vitamins, mostly of the B family, al- 
though Vitamin C can also be added to 
hard candies. Since an estimated two- 
and-a-half billion pounds of candies was 





~ - 
A 


hese pictures of glassing sweet corn in a modern food packing plant are from the new color motion picture, “Glassing in 


consumed by civilians and the armed 
forces in 1944, such reinforcement de- 
serves consideration as a_ nutritional 
improvement in the national dict. 


It Didn’t Work 


Approximately twenty million pounds 
of lard bought for food use has been 
sold to the soap makers, according to a 
recent WFA announcement. This action 
is the result of an experiment to use 
lacithin antioxidont so that the lard 
could be stored outside of a cold storage 
warehouse. It didn’t work. In fact, the 
lard could not be reclaimed for any 
edible purpose, it is reported. 


New Products 
MrE Boan—“a gourmet powder for fla- 
voring food.” This crystalline powder 
has been used by the Chinese for cen- 
turies to intensify the flavor of foods 
with which it is used. 


VEGAMATO CocKTAIL—a combination of 
tomato juice, carrots, spinach, celery, 
beets, parsley, sweet green pepper and 
fresh lemon, seasoned with salt and 
spice. Can be used as an appetizel 
or a soup or in casserole dishes. 


eg a 





Duraglas Containers,” produced by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company for educational use. The first shows a machine for 
accurately governing the “fill”; the second, shows corn bein transferred by conveyor from filler to capper in background 
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RE your students learning that breakfast should supply 
%4 to 3 the daily requirement of proteins, carbohy- 


drates, fats, minerals, vitamins and calories? 


To help you stress the importance of hearty breakfasts, a 
number of menus, rich in important .nutrients and varied 


enough to whet early morning appetites, have been planned. 


These breakfasts are planned around Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, the delicious whole wheat cereal that can be served 
a dozen different ways...either HOT or COLD. Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is a hearty cereal that brings the goodness 


of sun-ripened wheat to the breakfast table. 


NABISCO 


BAKED BY NABISCO 
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yits.!0 
12 LARGE BISE (Bist 


BREAKFAST MENU SUGGESTIONS 


Orange juice 
***Poached eggs Nabisco 
Enriched white bread toast 


Bacon 
Jelly Coffee or milk 
Sliced oranges 
French Toasted Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
Sautéed apple slices Bacon 


Jelly Coffee or milk 


Grapefruit juice 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat with sugar and top milk 
Soft cooked eggs 


Coffee cake Coffee or milk 





Tomato juice 
*Nabisco Shredded Wheat “HOT” 


Scrambled eggs Bacon 
Enriched white bread toast Jam Coffee or milk 
*Quickly dip biscuits in hot salted 
water, drain, / 1 milk 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


eee ee ee ee 


6 Nabisco Shredded Wheat Biscuits 
1 cup boiling water 

1 tsp. salt 

6 eggs, poached 


12 slices cooked bacon 


Crush top of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat biscuits slightly. Sprinkle 
one tablespoon of boiling, salted 
water over each biscuit. Place a 
poached egg in the center of each 


and garnish with bacon slices, 
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Sample page from new Teaching Manual 





useful for your Home Management Classes 





@ This page, from the“ Teacher’s Handbook on Home 
Care and Conservation by the Modern Wax Method” 
tells one phase of the story of protective housekeeping. 

Other pages in the 16-page manual provide in- 
formation on the care of furniture and floors, refin- 
ishing furniture, the history of wax, and many other 


interesting subjects. 
Planned for Teachers 


This manual was especially designed for you... 
for use in your classroom... with instructive pic- 


tures and step-by-step directions for maintaining 


furniture and floors with wax. Homemakers, present 
and future, will find it both helpful and interesting. 

Simply mail the coupon on page179 and your copy 
will be sent to you promptly. 

Instructive movie for classes 

Also available . . . “Beauty for Keeps,” a dramatic 
sound film for classroom showing. 
Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16-mm. 





sound. Write for free showing dates | 
for your school. See coupon section 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH-35 
Racine, Wisconsin 





* Buy more War Bonds — hold what you have! * 


Johnson’s Wax... Paste, Liquid, Cream 


¢ Johnson’s Self- Polishing Glo-Coat 
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ERE’S a great development in cake-making you won’t 
want to miss! New improved Crisco—new. easier, 
quicker Crisco recipes—turn out better cakes on every count! 

Compare these new Crisco ‘‘Pride ’n’ Joy’’ Cakes with the 
cakes you used to make—for lightness ... texture... rich- 
ness ... moistness. You’ll see why women who pre-tested 
these cakes rated them higher on every score. 

Compare the recipes with standard recipes and other new 
speedy cake methods you may have tried. The new Crisco 
recipes have been withheld until hundreds of laboratory 
tests convinced us that they would meet the highest stand- 
ards of perfection. 

Plan to try the new ‘‘Pride ’n’ Joy’’ Cake recipe given here 
in your next class. Be sure to use Crisco. New Crisco has a 
baking secret that makes cakes lighter than the most expen- 
sive shortening. Only with pure, all-vegetable Crisco can we 
promise a better cake on every count! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept. Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


CRISCO 
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Better Cakes 





on Every Count! 
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TRY THIS NEW CRISCO 
PRIDE ’N’ JOY YELLOW CAKE 


Even a beginner can mix it in about half the time. 


Measure into mixing bowl: 


2 cups cake flour (sifted before measuring) 
1% cups sugar + 1/2 cup Crisco . 
l tsp. salt + % cup milk 


Beat vigorously by hand or with mixer (medium 
speed) 2 minutes. Now quickly stir in (yes, all by 
itself): 

3 tsps. baking powder* 


Add: 2 eggs (unbeaten) 
Ys cup milk + 1 tsp. vanilla 


Blend by hand or in mixer (medium speed) for 2 
minutes. The batter will be smooth and thin. 
Pour into two 9" or deep 8" layer pans which 
have been rubbed with Crisco and dusted with 
flour. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) about 25 
minutes, or until baked. Frost with your favgrite 
chocolate icing. All Measurements Level. 


*Double-action or phosphate type (Calumet, Davis, 
Rumford, Clabber Girl, ete.) With tartrate type 


Royal, etc.), use 4 tsps 


Pure and Sweet— 
It’s Digestible! 
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What's Going On 





« 


YENEROUS price and production con 
(j trols are getting under way. As a 
result, more yarn and fabric for essen- 
tial garments, less “luxury” goods and 
more moderate price clothing are in 
view. 

In the past year, the core of our cloth- 
ing problem has been a shift in pro- 
duction, from low-medium price gar- 
ments to higher price lines. ‘wo years 
ago 70°, of women’s dresses sold under 
$7.95. ‘Today 70%, sell above that price. 

Price inflation through poor sizing, 
skimping and over-trimming may _ be 
checked by measures now under consid 
eration. An equal spread of supplies at 
1943 price levels are also the objectives 
of the war agencies behind this move. 
The plans afoot call for increasing sup- 
plies of medium and low-price garments 
and reducing clothing prices by 6.7°%. 


Gloves for Spring 
Fabrics are slated for a leading role 
in spring glove fashions. Linen, crepe, 
jersey, pique and taffeta will be put to 
greater use to offset tight leather sup 
plies. Fabric came to the rescue of low 
priced shoes earlier in the war. 


Don’t Blame Shrinkage 

‘Turkish and terry woven towels and 
towelings are taking on new sizes. Bath 
towels will be held down to forty inches 
in length and guest towels to twenty-six 
inches. Why? ‘To increase both mili- 
tary and Civilian supplies. About 1,300,- 
000 more towels should result. 


A Ready-made Sheet 

\ shaped sheet is being blueprinted 
for postwar days. Curved at four cor- 
ners so that it fits the mattress neatly, 
it will eliminate the folding of sheet 
corners. 

Phe bottom sheet, fitting like a slip- 
cover with the four corners shaped and 
seamed, will also have a mate—a top 
sheet made with a cuff at one end which 
slides snugly and firmly over the mat 
tress. Thus anchored, our beds will 
offer an acme of sleeping comfort—a 
smooth, tightly-pulled bottom sheet and 
an anchored top sheet. 


About Easter Bonnets 
‘The bulk of our hat braids have been 
made of high tenacity rayon yarns. Now 
aralac, cellophane and fine _ plastic 
threads have joined the parade of fibers 
for our synthetic straw braids. Machines 
and labor formerly used in making rick 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


rack have been taken over to produce 
these so Easter Day will not see us 
bonnetless. 


Streamlined for Use 

A “ready-to-use” liquid starch that 
requires only the addition of faucet 
water, hot or cold, is coming your way. 
Made to eliminate boiling, stirring and 
the cleaning-up job of starch, it claims 
to penetrate any fabric, make ironing 
casier and give a smooth professional 
finish. 


Recent Inductees 


Acetate rayon yarn is being inducted 
into service for cargo chutes in use by 
the Air Forces. Civilian goods that will 
feel this move will be acetate rayon jer- 
seys, linings, sport fabrics and some 
lingerie fabrics. 

‘The machines used for making rib- 
bons, hat bands and narrow fabrics have 
also been inducted to make tapes for 
aerial cargo chutes. Rough estimates 
say a two months’ supply of ribbon for 
civilians is on hand. This calls for other 
trimming ideas as contrasting stitches, 
rick-rack, upholstery edging, 
fringes, fabric piping and felt applique. 


braids, 


By Ear 


‘Thin skin and tight curls are signs 
of quality in Karakul pelts. ‘The ears 
of a young lamb indicate both these 
qualities. By measuring the ear of a 
two- or three-day-old) Karakul lamb, 
much can be learned about the lamb- 
skin which will be sold as fur. If the 
cars are thin, the entire pelt will usually 
be thin. If the ears are long, the fur 
will be of higher quality and the curls 
tighter than if the ears are short. 

Do you know the three kinds of fu 
that come from caracul lambskins? In 
the fur trade they are known as: 


Broap ‘TAIL—most expensive—comes 
from lambs born prematurely. 


Persian) LAmB—black, — tightly-curled 
fur—from three- to ten-day-old lambs. 


CARACUL—Ilustrous, Open-type fur with 
wavy pattern—from lambs not older 
than two weeks. 





Photo courtesy duPont 
Shown above, top left, are two views of 
experimental neoprene  foam-sponge 
cushioning for upholstery and _ mat- 
tresses which will resist deterioration 
when subjected to sunlight or steam 
sterilization; light-weight mattress ma- 
terial made of hog hair and neoprene 
(bottom left and center); and neoprene 
refrigerator door sealing strip which 
will improve refrigerator efficiency be- 
cause it does not become soft or sticky 
from contact with greases. Also illus- 
trated is a resilient terrazo-type flooring 
made of marble chips and neoprene 
latex; and a similar leak-proof flooring 
made with cork chips 


Coming Soon 

Neoprene is promised for many dur- 
able and practical household products, 
once it is released from war uses. Made 
from coal, limestone and salt, neoprene 
looks and acts like rubber, but it is 
known to outlast natural rubber under 
conditions of heat, sun, oil and grease. 

Its first appearance is predicted in 
household gloves, strainers, mats, crib 
sheets and mattresses. Sponge mattresses 
may find a competitor in the light- 
weight-type mattress material made of 
goat’s hair and neoprene. Neoprene 
cement for the floor side of a rug makes 

(Concluded on page 158) 
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Buy Wisely... Buy Less...So Everybody 
Will Have More! 





Today, more than ever before, the whole nation must cooperate in 
winning our prime objective . . . victory. That means there will be 
more war material produced . . . there will be less goods for consumers 


to buy .. . and what they do buy must last longer. 
a That’s your cue to pay more attention to informative labels on 
m4 merchandise. Study the ‘“Bemberg’’* tag as a good example. 


ion 


Every garment carrying the certified ““Bemberg” tag is made of a 








am 
= Bemberg rayon fabric, thoroughly tested for full serviceability, con- 
pne 
= struction, seam slippage, shrinkage, and color fastness. It must measure 
ic 
he- up to the highest standards in order to be certified. Let the tag be your 
rky 
jus: guide in your selection of garments that will last longer and look better. 
ing ; : ; F 
oe Above all, follow the careful washing or cleaning instructions con- 
ing . . : ; ‘ ae 
tained on the tag, and you will derive the maximum serviceability from 
every purchase you make. 

es If you want further information about the selection, conservation, 
re and care of merchandise made of Bemberg rayon, write 

is 

ler ° ; 
a Educational Service Department 

in 

rib 
sses 
sht- 

of AMERICAN CORPORATION 
pe 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

*Bemberg is the registered trade-mark of the American Bemberg Corporation. | 

ICS 
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Grand New Dessert Idea! 


How to make 
with Knox a 


Factory-flavored gelatine dessert pow- 
ders are scarce articles these days, but 
we at the Knox Testing Kitchen have 
perfected a new, easy home-made way of 
making delicious fruit-flavored gelatine 
desserts with a little jam or jelly, (Easy 
on the sugar, too!) 

Made with pure, unflavored Knox 
Gelatine plus the real fruit and fresh 
fruit juice, these new treats have the 


RAS 


(Made W 
ox Gelatine 





flavored gel on 
nd fruit jams or jellies 







ith J 


atine desserts 


grand true-fruit flavor you can’t get in 
imitation-flavor products...have the 
good vitamins of nature’s own fruit, 
too. Pass this grand new method on to 
your classes soon. 


Let us send you our new leaflet, 
“Brand New Dessert Idea,’’ together 
with special Home Economics class- 
room material. Clip the coupon and 
send today. 


jelly) . 
am or zt espoons rasP 
— jam (oF * n juice 







KNOX GELATINE, Box 2, Johnstown, New York 





| Please send special Home Economics classroom material | 
and new Knox leaflet of recipes for using Knox with jams | 

FREE! | cr jellies. 
eo | Name | 

NEW RECIPE 

LEAFLET! I School Ctrect | 
i sate 
MATERIAL! a 
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Teaching Nutrition 
(Continued from page 141) 


tributed whenever possible, but it is 
suggested that this consist largely of 
small bulletins or charts, as the women 
have no space for bulky material. Gov. 
ernment bulletins and small commercial 
pamphlets containing practical menus 
and recipes have been found most suc. 
cessful. The interest in educational films 
is great, and if films and projection 
equipment are available, they can be 
used to excellent advantage. Such agen. 
cies as the American Red Cross, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Extension Service and local health 
departments frequently have good films 
which can be secured for use with nutri- 
tion classes. 

Simplicity of material used, its pres 
entation in a simple and practical fash- 
ion and a constant effort on the part of 
the home economist to adapt good ideas 
of nutrition to the problems found in 
the group, are most successful in help. 
ing to improve the food habits and 
nutritional status of the average trailer 
camp group. 





In Textiles 
(Continued from page 156) 


a durable backing, firmly anchoring the 
nap in place. Natural rubber will need 
to look to its laurels. 


New Words 


Here are two new terms to add to 
your textile vocabulary — ‘renewable’ 
and “durable.” They apply to the lon- 
gevity of a water-repellent finish—not its 
quality. The terms are based on mini- 
mum standards set by a group of manu: 
facturers of cotton fabric raincoat ski: 
wear and children’s clothing. A gold tag 
attached to garments and marked “re- 
newable” will indicate that they are 4 
water-repellent finish and must be re 
newed each time the garment is washed 
or cleaned. 

“Durable” water repellency in a cot 
ton fabric will last at least three wash: 
ings or cleanings before it must be re 
newed. A blue tag will identify the 
repellent finish if its degree of life is 
considered “durable.” 


Useful Waste 

“Waste” nylon, accumulated 
supplies used in making war materials, 
has real value. Blended with wool tt 
can give good wear resistance to the 
heel and toe of hosiery. The Army has 
already experimented with this new com 
struction in socks for the armed forces. 


from 
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We all hear a great deal about “the Kitchen of Tomorrow,” but here is one 
FACT that we can depend on: Tomorrow’s kitchen will be electric! 
Recent surveys by Household Magazine and the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments have determined that almost 3 times as many women plan to buy electric 
g the ranges as now own them! 
need 
How are you planning to meet the future? Are you planning new equipment 
—a new electric range? And have you sent for NEMA’s* new, completely 
id to integrated course in Electric Cooking? It’s FREE to Home Economists, and 
able” it’s the most comprehensive Electric Cooking Course ever offered—prepared 
e lon- by Home Economists for Home Economists! 
10t its 
mini- , 
nant: NEMA’S* NEW ELECTRIC COOKING COURSE INCLUDES 
t ski: 
Id tag A 68-PaGE TEXTBOOK with 10 big chapters on electric cooking and each unit of 
1 “re the Electric Range... ILLUSTRATED SUMMARIES of each chapter, easily 
a , a . a . ' ' we 
ie mimeographed for pupils’ use... TWO LARGE COLORED WALL CHARTS 
ashed diagramming the Electric Range and explaining the functions of each unit! 
es SEND FOR your copy TODAY! ‘use coupon sBELtow) 
wash- 
be re ig eg gar ey gt ee ge re ee a ee 
y the — Electric Range Section, Dept. P-35, Please send me, FREE, the complete new | 
life 1s Sheuetc Geum Suntes 7 c *National Electrical Manufacturers’ Assn., Course on the Electric Range and Electric | 
onaTiONAl ‘SuEcretcal elect” 155 E. 44th Street, New York, 17, N. Y. Cooking, just off the presses. | 
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NOW 
All Purpose RIT 


offers you 


FREE... 
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“Beautify the Home with Color™ 





“Reautify the Home with Color” is 
full of timely suggestions for decorating 
the home with available fabrics—tells you 
where to find decorator materials—in old 
sheets, discarded bedspreads, old 


evening dresses—how to give these new 





color—and how and where to use them! 


CONTAINS 15 detailed, decorator-approved color schemes 


for living room, dining room, bedroom, kitchen. 
10 recipes for mixing standard dyes 
to obtain the newest decorator colors. 
6 projects for redecorating the high school 
rirl’s own bedroom. 





9 window treatment projects. 


Laboratory Guide to Dyeing color over color. 





Many other ideas for brightening up 
the home at little expense. 


Send for your free copy at once 
This offer is open only to teachers 
ween nen nnn enn nn n= ----., 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION As | 
1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


| 
| Please send me a FREE copy of BEAUTIFY ; 
H THE HOME WITH COLOR. 1 
. 1 | 
ALL PURPOSE RIT is the dye that is guaranteed to I PRS Rob noha bss bs bed bnew ee cve Seach ctas 1 
work on every fabric, including all synthetics '! Teacher of.....c.ccccccccccucuccucececcuceecs : 
Rae een. SE Tt ! 
INSTANT RIT is the famous old reliable dye for pure : vy i 
silks, cottons, wools, linens. 1 AMF ESS oes ences eeeeeeseeeneeen seen een eenes : 

1 : . 
G Be co vvcccsccsscvecs ee er 1 
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Household Science in 1795 


An excerpt from Letters for 
Literary Ladies written by 
Maria Edgeworth 


Chemistry is a science particularly 
suited to women, suited to their talents 
and to their situation. Chemistry is not 
a science of parade, it affords occupation 
and an infinite variety; it applies imme- 
diately to useful and domestic purpose: 
and whilst the ingenuity of the most in- 
ventive mind may be exercised, there is 
no danger of inflaming the imagination; 
the judgment is improved, the mind is 
intent on realities, the knowledge that 
is acquired is exact, and the pleasure of 
the pursuit is a sufficient reward for the 
labor. 

Dr. Johnson says that “nothing is ever 
well done that is done by receipt.” Were 
I attempting to recommend chemistry 
to certain Epicurean philosophers, | 
should say that a good cook was only 
an empirical chemist, and that the study 
of this science would produce a salutary 
reform in receipt books, and must im- 
prove the accomplishments of every lady 


| who unites in her person the offices of 





housekeeper and wife. 
Contributed by IsABeL N. YOuNG 





National Baby Week 

The week of April 28th through Mav 
5th, including Child Health Day on 
May Ist, has been designated National 
Baby Week. This year the emphasis will 
be on regular medical check-ups and 
proper nutrition for all babies. 

America’s 1944 crop of babies num- 
to 3,000,000. Several hun- 
of born to 


bered_ close 
dred thousand 
wives of men in the Services. It 
couraging that America’s present birth 
rate is twice the death rate or 20.3 to 
10.6 per 1,000 population. 


these were 


is en- 





Club Women Adopt Farm 
Families 


Four members of the Antioch Home 
Demonstration Club in Craighead Coun- 
ty, Arkansas, have each adopted a fam- 
ily to help, says Mary Britzman, county 
home demonstration agent. The women 
of these adopted farm families either 
live too far away to attend the club 
meetings or cannot leave because they 
have small children. 

Each of the four members makes it @ 
point to visit her adopted family often. 
She sees that her family receives the 
Extension Service bulletins and_ gives 
assistance to the family on such prob- 
lems as canning, poultry raising and 
insect control. 

—EXTENSION SERVICE REviEW, Nov. 1944 
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Beautiful and Helpful 


Now ready for Teachers 


and Housewives 


“Your Daily Fane" 


In these difficult days, it is very important that the 
housewife be guided wisely in planning her family 
meals. Here’s an article—‘“Your Daily Fare’ —that 
gives a simple A-B-C plan of how much sugar, 
starch, protein and fat the average person needs in 
a full day’s diet. 

This valuable article also gives the housewife a 
very simple formula for breaking down the day into 
three balanced meals—and a fine center spread 
visualizes for her the foods needed in the diet 


every day. 


Every Teacher and Housewife will want a FREE 
copy of this spring issue of The Sealtest Food Adviser. 
Just clip coupon No 59 in coupon book and mail 
to P. H. E. or to Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 17, N. Y. 


rains 
what to as - 






Years 


add “Life t° | 


Children are not overlooked: In an interesting chapter 
on “How They Need Your Training,” an effort is 
made to present a simple recipe and recipe-develop- 
ment technique that every youngster can easily 
follow. 

* * * 


Lenten recipes to the fore: Yes, this new spring Seal- 
test Food Adviser gives many helpful recipes for 
attractive and nutritious dishes suitable to the 
Lenten Season, including the eye-appealing, taste- 
appealing Easter breakfast illustrated on the cover. 
In addition, there are a number of original recipes, 
created by the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, that are 
based on low cost, low points and the limitation of 
foods on the market. 





Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are Divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


Tune in the Sealtest Village Store Program, Thursday Evenings, NBC Network 
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Postwar Equipment 
(Continued from page 137) 


interrupted production line. Many are, 
however, willing to say in general what 
we may expect, as indicated in the ac- 
companying chart. Certain manufactur- 
ers, however, are unable to make any 
report as of today. Such is the case with 
producers of sewing machines, ironing 
equipment and plumbing fixtures—to 
mention just a few. 

As we analyze reports from business, 
is interesting to see how many firms 


- 


plan to put out quick-freezing units for 
apartment, home or farm. Even com- 
panies never before in the refrigeration 
business have adopted the modern darl- 
ing of the home appliance family. Wise 
heads among the business fraternity 
warn that the home freezer may not 
prove so popular when food rationing 
goes overboard. They also point out 
that many consumers will prefer, and 
rightly, the all-purpose refrigerator with 
a holding compartment for frozen foods. 

One thing is certain, 194X will see 
more electrical equipment than ever 








wwe 





Pan Broiled Mushrooms on Toast 





1 4-oz. can button mushrooms 
2 T butter or fortified margarine 





Salt, pepper 
Drain mushrooms; save liquid. Melt fat in heavy frying pan, add mushrooms and sauté about 
5 ‘minutes, until lightly browned. Add lemon juice and seasonings. Serve on hot toast. Garnish 
with watercress and lemon wedges. Note: Use liquid in soups, sauces and gravies. 


Juice of half a lemon 
2 slices white toast 








NOT A NEW DISH, BUT THERE’S NEWS ABOUT MUSHROOMS! 
CULTIVATED MUSHROOMS CONTAIN VITAMINS... MENERALS... PROTEIN 


Scientific investigations at Massachusetts State College, Amherst, brought out the follow- 
ing facts relating to the nutritional value of our commercially cultivated mushrooms.* 


VITAMINS—They are one of the best plant sources of several members of the vitamin B 
complex, containing an appreciable amount of thiamin (B:) and they are exceptionally 
high in riboflavin (Be) and niacin. They are a good source of pantothenic acid. 


MINERALS—The mineral content is higher than in most fruits and vegetables. They 
contain appreciable amounts of iron and copper. 


PROTEIN—Mushrooms contain protein, the builders and repairers of muscle and 


other tissue. 


WHAT’S MORE! 


Mushrooms taste good! Use them for their taste appeal, as well as their nutritive value. 
Canned mushrooms are essentially of equal nutritive value to the fresh and are always 


in season! 


This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity 


Cultivated Mushroom Institute of America, Inc. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


521 Fifth Avenue 


* Proceedings Am. Hort. Sci. 41: 301-303 (1942) 


DURE 
BLEACHED 


MUSHROOMS 








before. With seven developments of 
TVA character under discussion, more 
homes are bound to know the magic of 
electricity. And even without rural elec- 
trification programs, reasonable electric 
rates and convenient, well-designed elec- 
trical equipment constantly make new 
converts. 

One manufacturer has said with a 
smile that the home appliances of the 
future may well be labeled wife-saving 
equipment. Without benefit of home 
appliances, our revered ancestors wore 
out two or three wives raising a family. 
Today one wife, armed with an array 
of labor-saving equipment, has time for 
homemaking, children, outside commu- 
nity activities and frequently a_ job. 
When the ladies leave war production 
lines and return to dishes and duds, 
they are going to demand even more 
labor-saving devices. 

Surveys of consumer wants in the 
home appliance field show, at the mo- 
ment, a tremendous demand for every- 
thing in the equipment book. A survey 
made in Mississippi and projected na- 
tionally indicates that homemakers plan 
to buy $3,300,000,000 worth of home 
appliances within the first postwar year 
—more than double the 1941 sales of 
such products. This is good news to all 
concerned with the great problem of 
postwar employment and the use of 
war-expanded factories. But many econ- 
omists and hard-headed businessmen 
feel that surveys made today, when 
pocketbooks are overloaded with war- 
swollen paychecks, are not realistic. 
When Mr. John Jones is again paid on 
a 40-hour-a-week basis, when Mrs. Jones 
and Mary Jones have been laid off by 
the local munitions plant, interest in 
home equipment may dwindle along 
with the family income. 

What is the answer? Nobody knows. 
But most manufacturers of home equip- 
ment are preparing for a vastly ex- 
panded market. As for those of us who 
plan to buy home equipment, we would 
do well to buy more sanely and more 
intelligently than ever before. Real- 
istically we should not anticipate imme- 
diate miracles, because stoves and_ice- 
boxes and furnaces are not just things 
we want to possess. They are consumer 
goods which are playing a leading role 
in our improving American standard of 
living and in a vitally important post- 
war economy. 





Important Notice 

May 15th is the deadline for filling 
requests for educational material offered 
in the September issue of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. If you wish any ad- 
ditional material, mail coupons from 
your PracticAL Coupon Book immedi- 
ately. Be sure to enclose money for 
items for which there is a charge; othier- 
wise material cannot be sent. 
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How would you like- 





OU GET ’em all in Canco’s newest, largest, and 
best recipe book, ‘‘Appetizing Recipes From 
Canned Foods.”’ 


Send for your free copies NOW! It’s proving to 
be one of our most popular booklets. 


You'll also be intrigued by such low-point main 
dishes as oxtail noodle ring, New England clam 
chowder, meat salad mold, and a host of other 
tasty dishes. 
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You'll be g/ad you sent for this free recipe book, 
when you see how to prepare carrots in whipped 
cream. Or how to make a spinach and carrot loaf. 
Plus other ways of dressing up vegetables. 


And you'll be writing us fan mail about it, when 
you find how convenient the new ‘“‘pantry shelf” 
index is. Look in the pantry. See what you’ve got. 
Turn to the book. And there is what you can 
use it for. 


Well, we can’t tell you everything that’s in this 
book. But we promise you it’s a humdinger. Clip 
the coupon below. Mail to us. We’ll send back 
““Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods,’’—but 


fast! ‘ 
a 


*®@e ee eee ee eae Gee eaeezeeaezeae ee 
& 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 7 
Home Economics Section e 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. e 
Please send me(..... ) free copies of “Appetizing Recipes * 
From Canned Foods.” (PLEASE PRINT) * 
ca 
RL et CEE OR GU ROE N OE be 6. UK OR Eee ea ead ek ese welmeend e 
aw 

Ce and cbc dad ac eaded.cheeosavetes sbansdsdeeanecacnabns 
* 
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Designing Safety 


(Continued from page 138) 


the leading manufacturers will provide 


tubs and shower receptors with flat bot- 


toms and nonslip surfaces when de- 


manded by the home owner. They will 
also offer nonbreakable grab bars of fine 


design that will provide support to the 


bather, or the person showering. 
The modern trend toward 
window area and rooms that open easily 
to the outdoors should dictate the selec- 
tion of only the best and safest window 


greater 


types. The modern window should 
afford a weatherstripped sash, the exte- 
rior and interior surfaces of which may 
be cleaned from the inside of the build- 
ing without hazardous balancing on the 
sill by the window cleaner. The window 
type should also allow the placing of 
screens and storm sash from the interior. 
Such windows are on the market and 
are now available for the postwar house. 
Although more expensive than the more 
common “double hung” window, they 
justify the additional cost not only from 
the standpoint of safety but also fron 


No home should be without this handy, 


easy to use press cloth, which saves on 


pressing bills! Glide-Tex is scientifically 


prepared to protect and steam as you 


press. It prevents scorching, iron shine; 


actually improves appearance of fabrics 


and clothes! At Notion counters. 


GLIDE-TEX IS AN AID IN DRESSMAKING, TOO! 


Dressmaking students will get better, more profes- 


sional results by pressing as they sew with a 


GUDE-TEX Press Cloth. 


For Sleeves 


For all your home dressmaking needs 


GLIDE-TEX 
Pressing Cloth 
Two weights 


40¢ and 59¢ 
mone *~” oF 


"Guaranteed by” 
Good Housekeeping 
for 


NEW CLASSROOM AIDS: 


Wall charts, student lesson 
sheets. Also, free Irontex sam- 
ples. Send requests care of this 
magazine. See coupon section. 


Speed up Mending with TRONTEX* 
... The Miracle Fabric Mender! 


The strong, quick, easy way of mending, re- 
inforcing torn, worn fabrics. Works like a 
charm—simply snip off tape, place over tear 
and press with hot iron! White, colors! Laun- 
ders perfectly. At Notion counters. 10¢ and 
25¢ packages. 


| HOME NECESSITIES—HIAWATHA* PRODUCTS 


DRITZ-TRAUM COMPANY, 


INC. 


15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 





that of enjoyment of full open window 
areas. 

Postwar housing should incorporate 
properly designed and located storage 
areas, detailed for the safe, accessible 
and convenient storage of appliances, 
equipment and other household articles, 
Such storage facilities when properly 
designed eliminate the falling of stored 
material and the necessity of using 
chairs or ladders for access to the mate. 
rial. 

Fire has always been a major cause of 
Improper chimney con- 
installation of 


home deaths. 
struction and 
heating equipment and electric appa- 
ratus are the principal causes of such 


careless 


fires. 

Chimneys should be constructed from 
the ground up on adequate foundations 
and should extend at least two feet 
above the high point of the roof. The 
chimney should consist of an inner 
fireclay lining with a minimum of 4” of 
brick or cinder block around this lining. 
No wood or combustible material should 
be closer than 2” to the outside surface 
of the chimney. No beams, even though 
of steel, should be allowed to be sup- 
ported by the chimney. Provision should 
be made to clean the flue of soot 
through a tight-fitting iron door at the 
base of the chimney. The smoke pipes 
to the chimney should be located not 
less than 12” from all combustible 
material. A very safe procedure is to 
locate the heating apparatus in a room 
with a plastered wall and ceiling or 
other incombustible material such as 
sypsum or asbestos board. 

All furnaces, heaters or stoves should 
rest on an incombustible base and be 
located not less than 24” from wood- 
work or other combustible material. The 
one selected should be approved for 
safety by a reliable testing agency and 
the installer should give the owner a 
complete and careful demonstration of 
its use and maintenance. 

Finally, the home _ builder 
check the proposed construction of any 
frame-type building and insist on fire 
stoppage through the use of a modern 
insulation material. 

These are only a few of the man) 
details of house construction which gov- 
ern the safety of the occupants. Home 
economists are in an admirable position 
to bring these and other details of de: 
signing for safety to the attention of 
prospective home owners. 


should 





Do Your Part 


BUY WAR BONDS 


— 
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The inherent practicality 


of any fine fabric 





originates with 


yuh [en a 
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The essential difference of fabrics woven or knitted of Celanese synthetic 
yarn is practicality! Their enviable reputation for long wear is based on 

the amazing way they retain their good looks despite frequent launderings 
or dry-cleanings. Consumers are delighted with the ease with which 

fabrics of Celanese synthetic yarn launder—no soaking, no rubbing, no 
boiling . . . they become immaculately clean almost instantly in soapy 

water at a “hand-friendly” temperature. In what seems like no time at all they 
are sufficiently dry for ironing. Ironing, too, is simple and time-saving—all that 


is needed is a light touch with only a warm iron, saving electricity and energy. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


The Celanese Hour ‘‘Great Moments in Music’’* presented by Celanese is on the air 
every Wednesday evening, Columbia Network, Coast to Coast *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
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Baking Powder Biscuits 
(Continued from page 142) 


PEANUT Butter’ Biscuits: Substitute 
three tablespoons peanut butter for 
half the shortening in master recipe. 

HAM or Bacon Biscurrs: Add one-half 
cup finely minced cooked ham _ or 
bacon to sifted dry ingredients before 
mixing. 

Cuerse Biscurrs: Add one-fourth to one- 
third cup grated cheese and one- 
fourth teaspoon paprika to sifted dry 
ingredients before mixing, and slight- 


oups 
are 
fun--- 


And so-o-o nourishing! Satisfying 
too, when they’re packed with the 
extra nutrients of good, whole milk. 
When that milk is creamy-smooth 
Carnation, the soup is in the news, 
nutritionally! 

Homemakers and teachers alike 
have a real nutrition trick up their 
sleeves when they use Carnation as it 
pours from the can—+¢hey know it’s 
double-rich that way! 

Carnation Soups are fun. Fun to 
make—to serve—to eat! Carnation 
blends so well with other foods. 

Who could resist the rich goodness 
of Carnation teamed up with vege- 


Carnation 


‘“‘“FROM CONTENTED 





ly reduce amount of shortening used. 

For luncheon or supper, perhaps for 
service with a main dish salad, Filled 
Biscuits are especially good. Use double 
the master recipe, divide into two por- 
tions and roll each into a thin rect- 
angle. Spread one portion with filling, 
top with second portion and press firmly 
together. Cut into squares, brush with 
milk or softened shortening and _ bake. 


SUGGESTED FILLINGS 
Deviled or potted meat 


Leftover minced meat moistened 
with a very little gravy 





tables, meat sauce, and cheese in Car- 


nation’s whole-meal Dinner Chow- 
der? Or, Potato-Onion Soup, the soup 
that packs away a full, tall can of 
Carnation? Then there’s Peanut But- 
ter Soup, whose texture and flavor 
contrasts are a delight to both 
grownup and child, and whose nu- 
tritional value is ‘“‘tops”’! 

These hot and hearty soup recipes 
are just a few of the milk-rich recipes 
contained in the booklet, ‘Clever 
Ways with Carnation.” Send for 
your free copy. Address Carnation 
Co., Dept. 717C, Milwaukee 2, 


Milk 


cows’ 
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Sausage meat (thinly spread and 
baked slowly) 


Equal parts quartered raisins and 
chopped nuts moistened with or- 
ange juice 


Cream cheese flavored and mois- 
tened with tart jelly or orange mar- 
malade. Add nuts or not as desired. 


Use baking powder biscuit as a top- 
ping for Meat Pie or Ragout baked in 
a casserole. Either roll the uncooked 
dough to fit the dish or cut into squares 
or rounds for easier service. 

For Dessert Roll-Em-Ups, roll out bis- 
cuit dough thinly, spread with softened 
shortening, sprinkle with brown or 
maple sugar and finely chopped nuts, cut 
into three to four inch squares and roll 
up like individual jelly rolls. Press edges 


firmly together and bake. Serve with 


lemon sauce. 

For Salad Rolls, make the rolls quite 
small and thin, substituting grated 
cheese seasoned with a little mustard 
and paprika for the sugar and nuts. 

Then there’s Chopped Beef Roll (or 
Rolls depending on whether made as 
one or as individuals). Add one medi- 
um-sized finely minced onion to one 
pound chopped beef. Cook in shallow 
frying pan with one tablespoon of short- 
ening for ten minutes. Add two table- 
spoons flour with salt and pepper to 
taste, also a dash of Worcestershire sauce 
and, when smoothly blended, stir in 
three-fourths cup stock, gravy or water 
in which a bouillon cube has been dis- 
solved. Simmer five minutes and cool. 
Spread on thinly rolled out biscuit 
dough, roll up as a jelly roll, press edges 
firmly together and place on greased 
baking pan. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375-400° F., about forty minutes. 
Serve plain or with a mushroom or 
tomato sauce. 

And never forget that that universal 
favorite, biscuit shortcake, is just a varia- 
tion of baking powder biscuits. Make 
the dough double rich by using twice 
as much shortening as that called for in 
the master recipe for biscuits. Sweeten 
slightly if you like, divide into two 
portions, roll into two rounds of equal 
size, brush each with softened shorten- 
ing, place one above the other and 
bake. Use a cooler oven here because 
the dough is larger, also thicker than 
individual biscuits and the rule is the 
smaller the biscuit the hotter the oven. 

Remember, too, that the filling need 
not always be sweet—shortcake makes 4 
wonderful wartime food extender by 
utilizing small quantities of such savory 
leftovers as fish, fowl, meat or vegetable, 
coarsely chopped, flaked or dice, then 
reheated in gravy or a white or brown 
sauce such as we discussed last month. 

All this from a batch of biscuit dough! 
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“This is a fan letter about our silent Servel” 


writes CB 2 Seen, soon to appear in.*TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST.” a Paramount Picture 
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“lf | wrote ads,” says Brian Donlevy, “I’d say that the 
Servel Gas Refrigerator was the refrigerator you hear about 
—but never hear. Ours never makes a noise, never needs 
fixing.’ Today two million owners know that Servel is the 
different refrigerator . . . the one with no moving parts in 
its freezing system to wear and need repairs. 





Our plant is 100 per cent on war work today, making parts 
for America’s planes and guns. We have made some refrig- 
erators, but the Army and Navy need them. That’s be- 
cause Servel is the one refrigerator that can go where the 
fighting is hot—or anywhere else in the world. After the 
war we’ll make more Servels—and even better-looking ones, 





oe | 


be cies ‘ 


More new home comforts will carry the Servel name. One 
will be the Servel All-Year Air Conditioner. It will heat 
homes in winter, cool them in summer—keep proper 
humidity all year round. We had this product ready before 
the war, and units are installed in hundreds of homes right 
now ... and proving more than satisfactory. 





The Servel Gas Refrigerator was first announced by your 
own Gas Company. And that’s where new Servel products 
will be introduced. If you plan to modernize your home 
after the war, your Gas Company can help you now. 
Meanwhile, Uncle Sam offers you a wonderful way to save 
for home improvements—War Bonds and Stamps. 
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Fish 


(Continued from page 144) 


ally pleasurable as well as patriotic. 


Suggestions for the Classroom 


1. Have a local fisherman or fish deal- 
er demonstrate the scaling and cleaning 
of fish. 

2. Study the kinds of fish that in- 
habit local or nearby bodies of water. 
Collect information and illustration of 
each for a class scrapbook. 

3. Visit a local fish market to see how 
fish is properly kept. Compare with meat 


and study the reasons for the differences. 

4. Visit a government fish hatchery, 
if possible. At least, gather information 
about those within the state or region. 

5. Study the state’s laws pertaining to 
fishing. This should appeal especially 
to boys’ classes. 

6. Have a class aquarium and study 
the plant life and food needed for the 
type or types of fish it contains. 

7. Study about the processing of fish 
oils for Vitamins A and D. 

8. Read the great fish stories of litera- 
ture, especially the Biblical Jonah and 
the Whale, and “Moby Dick”; and 
stories of the ancient and the modern 











In considering your new laboratory, think of a single, 
responsible organization that can build your laboratory 
as an integrated whole. Over a period of fifty years 
SHELDON has made many notable contributions to the 
advancement of the industry as a whole, and has earned 
fame in serving the nation's leading industries, schools, 
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whaling industry, the salmon industry, 
ete. 

9. Locate on the map of the world 
those countries in which fishing is an 
important industry and fish an impor- 
tant item in the diet. Study the nutri- 
tional status and other food habits of 
these countries. 

10. Visit a large aquarium if possible, 
noting the wide varieties of underwater 
plants and animals. Lacking this facility, 
make a collection of pictures. 


Bibliography 


Rose’s Foundations of Nutrition; Mac- 
leod & Taylor—Macmillan, 1944. 

Newer Knowledge of Nutrition; Mc- 
Collum, Orent-Keiles, Day—Macmillan, 
1939. 

Introduction to Experimental Cook- 
ery; Nason—McGraw-Hill, 1939. 

An Introduction to Foods & Nutri- 
tion; Sherman & Lanford—Macmillan, 
1943. 

Wartime Fish Cookery, Conservation 
Bulletin; U. S. Dept. of Interior. 





Can with the Disappearing Spout 


A can with a disappearing spout has 
been invented to carry fuel for ski 
troopers’ portable stoves. The screw top 
releases a sliding spout which can be 
inserted into the tiny fuel hole in the 
stove. The can is squeezed like a bellows 
to squirt the fuel without spilling a 
drop. Then the spout slides back into 
the can, out of the way. 





Positions Open 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Nutritionist to direct department of nutrition 
of large food manufacturing company; preferably 
someone with master’s degree and possibly some 
commercial experience; $5,000. (b) Director of 
dietetics; privately operated hospital of 400 beds; 
located in suburb of eastern metropolis; $3000- 
$3600 maintenance. (c) Nutritionist; traveling 
mental hygiene clinic, state department of health; 
Middle West. (d) Supervisor of dietetics; 400- 
bed hospital; $3,000, complete maintenance; Penn- 
sylvania. (e) Chief dietitian; average patient 
census 175; staff of three assistants; experience 
in giving service to private patients required; 
$200 complete maintenance; winter resort town, 
California. (f) Dietitian to take charge of de- 
partment, small hospital in Puerto Rico; pretet- 
ably someone qualified to re-organize department. 
(g) Chief dietitian; general hospital, city-county 
operated, 450 beds; $300, maintenance; South. 
(h) Dietitian; faculty appointment; rank depend- 
ent upon training; liberal arts college; South, 
(i) Assistant administrative dietitian; one © 
Detroit’s leading hospitals; responsibilities include 
supervision of dining room and teaching Foods 
and Nutrition. 


(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters.) 
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Cereal foods 
(flour, breakfast cereals, 
etc.) contribute to the 
average American diet: 


(based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. 
Data adjusted for losses in cooking) 


almost 14 of the CALORIES 


CEREAL 
FOODS ‘ 
(28-30%) oe 











= 


almost 13 of the PROTEINS 


CEREAL 
FOODS 


(28-30%) 





—and if they were all whole grain, en- 
riched or restored, they would contribute: 


more than 


’4 of three essential 
B-VITAMINS AND IRON 


Wi 
CEREAL ; w. 
Zele) oy te 






*40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the 
Iron (in relation to allowances recom- 
mended for a 2800 calorie diet). 
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“BALANCED” 


~ BREAKFASTS: 


N THE preparation of “better break- 
fast” menus the importance of 
properly “balanced” breakfasts de- 
serves particular attention. For 69% 
of the € anes interviewed in the Roper 
nation-wide breakfast survey ex- 
ressed the opinion that the average 
ocshtent is not properly balanced. 
And unless rou 38 provides its 
share of the day’s requirements of 
proteins, vitamins and minerals, as 
well as calories, too heavy a burden 
is thrown on the other two meals in 
respect to balancing the diet. 

In their recommendations for an ideal 
breakfast more than 80% of the doctors 
and nutritionists questioned in the Roper 
survey included breakfast cereals. 

Cereal foods have much to contribute 
in the planning of adequate breakfasts. 
For cereal grains (in which Nature stores 






Our family fiours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow ‘‘Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, 
all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All these brands, and those 
listed below, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


a variety of nutrients as essential to 
mankind as to plants) have always been 
an important source of cereal proteins, 
as well as calories. While in their whole 
grain or modern enriched and restored 
forms — they are also a valuable source 
of three essential B-vitamins and iron. 


Moreover, cereal foods encourage the 
eating of other basic foods such as milk 
and fruit, bothrich in protectiveelements. 
Indeed, no recognized nutrient which 
is essential for human nutrition (except 
Vitamin D—which can be provided by 
adequate exposure to sunshine) lacks sig- 
nificant representation in a proper com- 
bination of cereals, milk and fruits. 


Hence, cereal foods may be counted 
upon for substantial help in the plan- 

t pe on : 
ning of properly “‘balanced”’ breakfasts 
. . . breakfasts which carry their load 
nutritionally, not only in calories, but 
in proteins, vitamins and minerals, 


GENERAL MILES we. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” ENRICHED FLOUR, WHEATIES, 
BISQUICK, KIX, CHEERIOATS 
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What are you 
teaching 

about consumer 
eredit? 


D‘ ) you present positive methods of test- 
ing the uses of credit to prevent overin- 
debtedness and result in constructive use? 

Do you teach practical measures for pre- 
venting overloading, high rates and harsh 
collections? 

REALISM IS NEEDED 
Realism is needed in any discussion of con- 
sumer credit. For example, take the ques- 
tion one often hears: “If 6% is a fair rate on 
a $1000 commercial loan, why isn’t it also a 
fair rate for a small $100 consumer loan? 
The answer is simple arithmetic. If it costs 
a lender X dollars to handle a loan, then the 
rate necessary to pay those dollars on the 
$1000 loan will be X divided by 1000, and 
on the $100 loan it will be X divided by 100, 
or a percentage cost ten times as great. Of 
course, the lender’s average loan account 
will determine the rate he has to charge to 
cover his dollar costs and the amount of 
those dollar costs will be governed by his 
efficiency, competition and sound legisla- 
tion. Consumer action can help to bring 
these costs down. 
A NEGLECTED FIELD 

Students should understand various other 
phases of the operation of consumer credit 
agencies, the services they render, the back- 
ground of small loan legislation, the need of 
additional consumer credit regulation. Help- 
ful to any student of consumer credit should 
be a quick review of the various sources of 
credit, how they have developed, how much 
they cost and why, how and to what extent 
the consumer is protected by existing legisla- 
tion, probable trends in postwar consumer 
credit. 
“CONSUMER CREDIT PACKAGE" SENT FREE 
Many writers without commercial ties have 
ably discussed all these points. Here are 
four studies which should be particularly 
helpful to the teacher of consumer credit: 
CREDIT FOR CONSUMERS by LeBaron R. 
Foster (Public Affairs pamphlet )—a review 
of the agencies of credit advice to consumers 
on how and when to use them, their rates of 
charge, and the legislation governing them, 
completely revised edition 1945; 
LOAN SHARKS AND THEIR VICTIMS by Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster (Public Affairs pamph- 
let)—a 1945 revision detailing conditions 
that exist in the states without adequate 
legislation; 
SMALL LOAN LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(published by the Pollak Foundation)—a 
1944 revision presenting the progress of 
legislation in this fleld; 
THE FUTURE OF SMALL LOAN LEGISLATION 
by George W. Bogert—a consideration of 
issues to be faced in the post-war situation. 

We will gladly send you all four studies 
free of charge. Ask for the ‘Consumer Credit 
Package.” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
One of Americe's leading family finance organizations 
with 325 branches in 212 cities 

Research Dept. PHE-C 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 

Please send me without obligation the ‘‘Con- 
sumer Credit Package.” 
Name oven 
UND ae 
City 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 132) 


operating in making this a city-wide 
project included the Nutrition Bureau; 
Community Service Soc iety; the Depart- 
ment of Markets; the United Parents’ 
Association; the Nutrition Division, De- 
partment of Health; the Committee on 


| Jewish Education; the New York State 








Emergency Food Commission; — the 
Queens Federation of Mothers’ Clubs; 
Catholic Charities; the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross; the New 
York Public Library; the Department 
of Human Nutrition of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; the New York 
State Emergency Food Commission; the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and food companies in the Metropolitan 
area. 

“Good Breakfast Week,’ called “a 
starter for Good Breakfasts every day 
throughout the year,” was planned for 
the purpose of bringing the health im- 
portance of a good breakfast before 
school children, teachers and parents of 
New York City. A recent survey had 
shown that one-third of the number of 
school children have “good” breakfasts; 
20 per cent have no breakfast; and 50 
percent have breakfasts inadequate for 
growth and health. 

Miss Lillian Anderson, Director of 
the Nutrition Bureau of the Department 
of Health, presented the four basic 
points of a good breakfast, as follows: 
1. fruit juices of all kinds—orange, grape- 
fruit, tomato and tangerine; 2. whole 
grain cereal, preferably hot in winter— 
oatmeal, wholewheat, cornmeal, brown 
rice or rye; 3. milk served on cereal, 
taken as a drink or used in cocoa; and 
4. wholegrain or enriched bread—eaten 
with butter or margarine. 

Material for twenty-seven 
Good Breakfast kits, prepared for dis- 
tribution to every public school teacher 
in Greater New York, was supplied by 
food companies, the U. S$. Department 
of Agriculture and the New York State 
Emergency Food Commission. Slogan for 
the week was ‘Form the habit of eating 
a GOOD BREAK- 
FAST not only 
for this week, but 
for every day, 
every week, all 
through life!!!!" 
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THE BOWL THAT 
MAKES EVERYBODY 
HAPPY 


yyy 





When it comes to food, there are 
two points of view: the one plan- 
ning the meal must keep in mind 
the benefits to be derived .. . 
while the one eating it is chiefly 
concerned with enjoyment. That’s 
why a steaming bowlful of Maltex 
Cereal pleases everybody—it scores 
on both points — provides whole- 
some nourishment in a most deli- 
cious and appetizing form. 


Yes—this hearty Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley Cereal is eaten 
with real enjoyment by both chil- 
dren and adults—they like its rich, 
nut-like flavor, and delicate, 
natural sweetness—a taste treat all 
the more enjoyable because so 


different. 


LET US SEND 
YOU THIS 
DAILY DIET RECORD 


Helps students plarr a week of balanced 


meals or keep a record of meals actually 
eaten. Colorful sheet shows ‘“‘Basic 
Seven’’ food items recommended by the 


National Wartime Nutrition Program for 
Daily Consumption. Order one for each 
pupil. Write: Home Economics Dept. 
Maltex Company, Burlington, Vt. 





Home Economics Dept. 


THE MALTEX COMPANY 
BURLINGTON, VT. 






MALTEX 


Cereal 
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Your New Classes 


face an old problem 





Teach them the facts about » yi, 


menstruation this simple, pleasant way. . . 


Each year your new students come to you with the method that thousands of teachers are using 
puzzled questions about the process of menstru- to make life pleasanter, happier for hundreds of 
ation. Often they are too shy even to ask. But thousands of girls. 


they are always eager to know. Here is a booklet that treats the subject of 


When you give them this booklet, “As One menstruation in a frank, matter-of-fact 


fashion 
Girl To Another,” you are taking advantage of 


which makes it easy for your girls to understand 


... Clears up their worries and uncertainties . . . 

transforms a Victorian mystery into a perfectly 

hy’—the in- normal and natural process. Every statement is 

“This Is Ww Y 1 ives ° : 

truction manual a’ technically correct... but the whole booklet is 
s au ° 


ete, é . . . . 
compl of men written in the girl’s own language. 















ou 4 I 
Lales review 


’ giene- ++} ? ‘ 
strual be questions your Order plenty of copies so 
answer: ¢ 


girls as Tc geoeageon that every girl in your charge 
nical points 1m ° can have one. They are 
supplied to you FREE, with 
the compliments of Kotex", 
You'll find they simplify this 
particular teaching problem 
considerably ! Just fill out and 
mail the coupon. 
































*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
# 





n full color 


charts 1 . 
y” — charts ae easy-to 


“Menstrual Physiolog al process 


he menstru 
— illustrates t ; 
ender MATER AL 1S FREE! Just mail the 
ALL THIS 


7 
coupon today: 


FROM COUPON SECTION 
PAGE 177 
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Book Reviews Changes in Women’s Employment Dur. 
McDOWELL SCHOOL ing the War, Special Bulletin No. 20; 


Established 1876 (Continued from page 134) and Employment Opportunities jn 


largest section), glass, rayon and silk, Characteristic Industrial Occupations 


Summer Courses wool and others. There is a detailed of Women, Bulletin No. 201, each 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, | subject index. gene og ha P i oa 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion IIlustra- nore 2. 5. Cae 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. Naw Geverament Qilletios rinting Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

ee eae ee aN : . ; : Hats and Bags and Beanies, published 

iis tan, bie 4nd heoiet Carpet and Rug Repair, Farmers’ Bul- by The American Thread Company, 

iilinliaciats letin No. 1960, free, U. S. Department 260 West Broadway, New York 13 

or further information write to f Agriculture, hi y he Of 7 99 ee ; 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES Fe Tenet mee . %. 23 age Ate weg h 

ops in style appeal are the hat and 

McDOWELL SCHOOL Fitting Dresses, Farmers’ Bulletin No. — bag ensembles illustrated in this new 

71-79 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 1964, free, U. S. Department of Agri- booklet. Directions are concise and easy 

culture, Washington 25, D. C. to follow. 














HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO Ready to Serve Those Who Serve . . 
$3.50 FOOD SERVICE IN : 


Teach House Decoration the New INSTITUTIONS 
Way—By Playing ‘House’! Second Edition, 1945 


By Bessie Brooks and LEVELLE Woop 





Newly revised and brought up to date, 


FN | this second edition of an already well- 

\ known book serves a threefold purpose: 

' The first section provides material for 

U0 OO cd classes in Quantity Food Preparation (sup- 
A 








plemented by ‘‘Food for Fifty,” by Fowler 





good teacher is § and West, Second Edition, 1941); the 


always on the look- 

out for illustrative 

material. Here is [S 
something new—a set < 

of “cut-outs” for a NS 





second section is suitable for classes in 
Organization and Management of Insti- 
tutions; and the third, for classes in 
Equipment for Institutions. 


Note These Helpful Revisions 









































V4 complete course in in- 
Use the RIETY terior decoration. Yes, SROTION 1 QUANTITY FOODS places greats 
IN F Sk Ds . QUANTITY FOODS places greater 
oop you may actually cut emphasis on methods of quantity food prepara 
FOLEY FOOD WITH THE out the furniture, the Ci tion; features meat extenders (protein-rich 
. ; curtains and drapes, foods), food spoilage, and safety measures for 
FOLEY the furniture cover- safe service, | 
MILL FOOD Mitt ings, even the wall bs SECTION 11, THE ORGANIZATION AND Or 
finishes and rugs, too, ADMINISTRATION OF FOOD SERVICES of 
. a? ¥, and rearrange them discusses more fully personnel management, 5. 
for Family . es ° to your heart’s desire labor problems, and legal aspects of organiza- wa 
. gy? qv : —all in a room made f \ tion and management of food service. len 
Foods go eM) to order! a SECTION | Il. EQUIPMENT FOR FOOD det 
. a SERVICES: ITS SELECTION, OPERATION, 
g es 7 AND CARE has been improved. Now includes Ca 
Se Dice ' , . \ a consideration of industrial food services anc 
Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full ae APPENDIX offers problems = the fol- of 
J r ' owing courses: Quantity Food reparation; 
1. Mashes potatoes Color! | Organization and Management of Institutional 
2. Mashes rutabagas, pumpkin, squash : | Food Services; and Equipment and Furnishings. 
3. Makes apple sauce, no coring, no peeling And by BIG we mean each page is | This “first adequate textbook” in the sub- 
4. Strains all cooked vegetables | 18 inches by 24 inches 2 SS oe eee ee 
ay Sore < aling w ‘ ion: d serv- 
5. Crushes cooked fruits ‘ | ice, or with the teaching of this subject. 
6. Grates cheese, nuts, crackers Instructions Are Clear 
599 Pages Illustrated $4.75 
FOR CANNING ; i 
ee On every page of this folio there are 
1. Strains bushel tomatoes into clear juice | careful descriptions and directions for us- Copies Obtainable on Approval 
in 20 minutes, removing skins and seeds. ing the material on that page. Teaches 
2. Strains — in half hour—no eeepc gsi hiibiahdne ah alia JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
coring, no peeling. e 440 F. 
‘ 4 A : E ourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
3. Mashes plums, apricots, peaches, berries, | ration by actual doing. Redecorate this : : 
all fruits for butters. | miniature room in class 
ss. 
FOR BABY FOODS | eT ES ae Bes 
Strains all cooked Information Is Sound | TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL Tenn 
vegetables and fruits : . : 
a a a — pas Folio was pre- | OF FASHION For Results the 
° e i eR: 
spinach, string pared and widely used by the magazine, AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS te 
beans, asparagus. THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- | Internationally Celebrated Graduates r pe 
2 Removes hull tative. | Intensive Summer, Fall and Winter Courses con 
f g | Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
rom corn, peas, ORDER DIRECT Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
beans | ens Svteiins. Lager, Dean. Styling, — 
Or ressmaking, Remodeling, on Writing, In’ 
3. Sieves carrots, ap- GILLUM BOOK COMPANY __ Decoration, “extile Desizn, Display, Regents Credits 
ples, prunes ‘ Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir, 22. 
| 2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. | TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N.Y. |9 
Professional Offer on FOLEY FOOD MILL | FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New Yor! 
Writiiititiiiiitiiiiii iii iii iri yy Send For Our Catalogue Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
> potey are. co. 112-3 2nd St. N.E., ° Sample copy on request, 10c. 
® nneapolis 13, Minn. — 
= Please send Free copy of new recipe booklet . at is cial — 
e “VARIETY IN FOOD WITH THE FOLEY § —— es pes 
“ 14 tad ge vo nega «A oe ey Fon . a 
so sen rofessional er to Home Econ- ® 9 Hy 
3 gmists on FOLEY FOOD MILL, (retail price ; Now’s the time + ‘og UGHE TEACHERS 
. -25). 
FS EEET S ee ae eee ey ePee meee nar : and + AGENCY 
o 
DOD | -bos000 56s hsenens cob padessesees sees . y 9 + 25 E. JACKSON 
Saubbesebescsbsccecdsansabssbsasecacnens | Now s the hour. - socnatceicaaceetied CHICA 4, ILL. _ 4 
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JULIA KIENE, DIRECTOR, 

HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 
Originator of Health for Victory Clubs, author 
of Meal Planning Guides which have helped 
war working families meet current food prob- 
lems. Graduate home economist, former teacher, 
demonstration agent and Home Editor of 
Capper Farmer. Mrs. Kiene brings to appli- 
ance research an extremely practical knowledge 
of the homemaker’s problems. 





CAMILLE BEAUCHAMP, 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
B. S. in Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee. Specialized Home Economics courses 
at Universities of Wisconsin and Colorado. 
Former teacher and field Home Economist. 
Supervises all tests and trains new Home 
Economists for both factory and field. 














launderin 
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Like the rest of Westinghouse, the Home Economics 


Institute resounds with the busy hum of war work. Not 


actually building war products as they do on the floor 


below! No... these homemaking experts are dedicated 


to making the housewife’s war problems easier . . . by 


practical research on foods and nutrition, home launder- 


ing and conservation of household equipment. Our Home 


Economists know that the more they can do to help 


housewives speed Victory, the quicker they'll have an 


Opportunity to use their wartime discoveries in helping 


designers build better appliances. 


JANE SCHLEICHER, 


B. S. in Home Economics, 
Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Directs tests on re- 
frigerators and home 
freezers. Develops pro- 
cedures for food storage; 
and preparation, freezing, 
storage and cooking of 
frozen foods. 


... ON LAUNDRY 


ELIZABETH GENGER, 


B. S. in Home Economics, 
Hood College . . . M. S. 
in Home _ Economics, 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Former instructor 
on textiles at University 
of Maryland. Directs tests 
on laundry appliances and 
continuous research on 
g of present-day textiles. 











GLADYS Mc CLUNG, 
B. S. in Home Economics, 
University of West Vir- 
ginia. Directs tests on 
ranges, roasters and table 
appliances. Also, con- 
ducts continuous research 
on food preparation in 
general, including recipes 
and menu research. 


GERTRUDE KABLE, 
B. S. in Home Economics, 
Iowa State College. As- 
sists in testing all our 
laundry appliances . . . 
washers, eam. ironers, 
and hand irons... and in 
continuous research on 


, laundering procedures 


for all present-day 
textiles. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E. W. T., N. B. C. 
Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Tues. Wed. Evenings, Blue Network. 





~ Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities... 





Offices Everywhere 
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Poor appetite in children so often the 
cause of listlessness and lack of stamina, 
usually yields to Ovaltine. Children take 
it with relish, without coaxing. 


Elderly industrial workers frequently re- 
quire better nutrition than their ordinar- 
ily eaten meals provide. Three glassfuls 
of Ovaltine added to the daily diet read- 
ily bring the intake of essential nutrients 
to excellent levels. 





During pregnancy and lactation, when 
the requirement of many nutrients is 
greatly increased, Ovaltine, as the meal- 
time beverage and between meals, may 
be depended upon to satisfy this addi- 
tional need, and do so without undesir- 
able weight gains. 


DIET SUPPLEMENTATION 


In recent years, considerable emphasis has been given to the 
acknowledged nutritional importance of vitamins in health 
and disease. Unfortunately, this publicity has tended to de- 
tract from the recognized significance of other, equally es- 
sential food factors. Proteins, sources of caloric food energy, 
and minerals play just as important a role in maintaining the 
normal functioning of the body and in promoting good 
health, stamina, and a sense of well-being. In fact, recent 
studies have shown that self medication with vitamins is all 
too prevalent and unnecessary, constituting a wasteful and 
uneconomical practice. 

When nutritional augmentation is called for, a balanced 
food supplement is needed. Although an excellent source of 
B complex and other vitamins, Ovaltine is more than merely 
a purveyor of these nutritional factors. Prepared with milk, 
this delicious food drink provides, in addition, biologically 
adequate protein, readily utilized carbohydrate and fat, and 
essential minerals. It is a balanced food supplement which 
is widely used in health and during many illnesses. Three 
glassfuls daily supply a goodly proportion of the require- 
ments of many nutritional essentials, a valuable aid in making 


the total food intake nutritionally optimal. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Calli7re 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
Yz oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 








3 eee 31.2 Gm. el oe ad Oe 2953 1.U. 
CARBOHYDRATE ....... 62.43 Gm. PEE S536 6 6) wes 480 1.U. 
. eee se ee oe 29.34 Gm. CS Sow % 3 660 1.296 mg. 
i ee 1.104 Gm. | ee 1.278 mg 
PHOSPHORUS ........ .903 Gm. _. SESS 7.0 mg. 
a a 11.94 mg. a en one 5 mg 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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A Postwar Trip to Hawaii 
(Continued from page 145) 


Dorothy and her cousin Barbara are wearing the big 
and little sister likeness in their lettuce green jumpers 
with frosty organdy blouses. Cool, don’t you think, 
for those hot summer days ahead? 
(Commentator continues with commentations until 
every child around sand box has modeled outfits.) 
The junior members of our crew prefer to indulge 
in a game of ring toss. Virginia had her first experi- 
ence matching plaid when she made this pleated skirt 
for her sister, Kay. Virginia decided to make herself 
some suspenders of felt and embroider bright yarn 
flowers on them. These suspenders will be just the 
thing to wear the year around with slacks, shorts or 
a skirt. 
Dorothy and her brother, Bobby, are modeling pa- 
jamas that Dorothy made for them. We want you 
to know making pajamas is Dorothy’s specialty. 
Lila and Virginia are wearing hats they designed and 
made by reblocking and trimming old hats. Clever, 
don’t you think? Because these girls were especially 
interested in beautifying the homemaking department 
they helped design and make drapes for the Lowrey 
Homemaking Apartment. Incidentally, you are all 
invited to come up to the apartment to see them at 
close range upon your return from this voyage. 
(Commentator continues with commentations until 
every boy and girl playing ring toss has modeled his 
outfit.) 
CurRTAIN 
Tea for Two Piano and Violin Selection 
by two teachers 
CurRTAIN 


Scene III: Afternoon Tea on Deck Ship 
(Tea for Two—background music) 

STYLE COMMENTATOR: (Comes to front of stage as curtain 
opens) Dress design and clothing construction provides 
a creative outlet for many Lowrey School Teachers. 
(As each teacher walks front stage, models her outfit 
and sits down in a chair at card tables, commentator 
makes a commentation about her clothes.) 

Miss LaMarca is wearing a dress she altered and re- 
modeled. 
Miss Clark made this tailored dress from an interesting 
piece of spun rayon that caught her fancy. Notice the 
unusual jacket made of a fabric of interwoven string. 
Mrs. Kovach hopes to spend the summer with her 
husband who is in the army. This mid-riff and skirt 
are made of unbleached muslin. The design is an 
original one applied with textile paints so new and 
popular this spring. Perhaps you have guessed by 
now that Mrs. Kovach is our art teacher. 
Mrs. Cole is sporting a checked wool suit of her own 
creation. Because it is light-weight, it should be suit- 
able for cool evenings this summer. 
Sixth graders wearing the aprons they made serve iced 
tea to the teachers seated at card tables. 
Commentator continues making comments until every 
teacher has modeled. 
CurRTAIN 
Aloha Lowrey All-Girl Orchestra 


(Continued on page 176) 
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Home Economics is 
the science of living. 
It involves the 
wise use of the 
things produced by 
industry. 
Consequently you and 
your students should 
know these products. 
That’s why so many 
teachers find our 
Coupon Service of such 
value in gathering 


helpful information about 


those products which play 


such a large part in 


Better Living. 
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KNOX GELATINE 
Box 2, Johnstown, New York 


Please send special Home Economics classroom material and new Knox 
leaflet of recipes for using Knox with jams and jellies. See page 158. 


Name 


School 


Frigidaire Division 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
5 460 Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
Free Bulletin on 
Please send me copies of your free 


bulletin “75 Answers to Questions Most 
R Commonly Asked about Home Freezing.” 


See page 125. 


FOODS i 


School or 
Business Firm 


... from 


FRIGIDAIRE 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 
10 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Free book on uses of Baking Soda, also a set of colored bird cards. 
See page 132. 


Name 
Street Address 


City or ‘Town 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send: (J a. Enriched Bread. See page 180, 
Name .... 
School 


Address 


29 


D. C, HEATH AND COMPANY 


Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. (Write 
to office nearest your school: 285 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 16. 180 
Varick St. NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 16. 29 
Pryor St. N. E., ATLANTA 3. 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 
713 Browder St., DALLAS 1.) See page 180. 

Name 

School 


Position 


Address 


Free Classroom Data on Mending and Pressing 


DRITZ-TRAUM CO., INC., Dept. 1G-18 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N, Y. 


Please send me free individual Irontex 
Mending Tape, and free Glide-Tex Press 
Cloth Lesson Sheets for students. Also send wall 
charts for classroom use. Quantities limited to 20. 
See page 164. 


School Address 


(Continued from page 175) 
CURTAIN 

ScENE IV: The S.S. Lowrey in Dock at Hawaii. 

STYLE COMMENTATOR: (Comes to front of stage before 

curtain opens) Our good ship has just docked at the 
Hawaiian Islands, the land of palms and _ tropical 
splendor of blue sky and laughing waters. 
As the curtain opens soft refrains of “Song of the 
Islands”, a recording, is heard, a group of natives 
under a palm tree are eating poi and islanders are 
greeting passengers. When the music increases in 
volume everyone steps back as a native girl comes 
forth to do the hula. At the end of the dance, passen- 
gers applaud while dancer and two other natives pass 
leis out to passengers and an armful of orange leis are 
given to the orchestra leader to pass out to the orches- 
tra members. 

CapTaIN Jinks: (Steps forward) Some of the older folks 
may be planning to visit with friends on the Island 
this morning, but what do you young folks say to an 
all-sports day on the Island? 

Crown: Swell, we would like that! 

One Entuustast: Could we play tennis? 

Captain JINKs: Yes, tennis and almost any other sport 
you play in the States. 

ANOTHER ENtTuHusIAsT: (Steps forward) Sue, since there 
are about twenty in our crowd why don’t we play 
baseball? 

(As these girls walk off the stage, down the side aisles 
to the back door of the auditorium, commentator says:) 

StyLE CoMMENTATOR: These girls made the skirts and 
blouses they are wearing in their seventh grade home- 
making class. And are they proud of the results? Just 
ask them! 

(Passengers and friends standing front stage follow 
these young people off stage escorted by the captain.) 

StyLE CoMMENTATOR: Betty, Norma, Irene and Grace 
(come from left back stage, model their outfits front 
stage and go down right aisle of auditorium to back 
door) are on their way to see the baseball game in cool 
pastel cotton dresses of their own making. 

Doris, Billie, Pat and Jean (come from right back stage, 
model their outfits front stage and walk down left aisle 
of auditorium to back door) are on their way to play 
eighteen holes of golf in these bright sport togs they 
had fun making. If Hawaii proves to be a very hot 
spot Jean and Doris are going to remove their skirts 
and enjoy a game of golf in shorts. 
(Pat and Billie hold their golf clubs while Doris and 
Jean remove their skirts.) 
Rita and Connie understand that fishing is good and 
are on their way, rods and bait in hand, wearing the 
new butcher boy shorts so fashionable this spring. 
Burke, Norma, Dianne and Pat are on their way to 
play off a doubles championship game in tennis, 
Jeannette, Barbara and Betty prefer sipping a glass of 
pineapple juice in the cool shade of a grove of palm 
trees in spun rayon blouse and skirt combinations they 
constructed themselves. 
Antoinette and Rosemary related their art and home- 
making when they made these outfits. A scarcity of 
dress materials inspired them to use crude unbleached 
muslin and apply a design of their own creation with 
textile paint. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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MICS 


; from page 176) 
_(Commenta nues with commentations until all 
girls who faba made sport clothes in homemaking 
- have modeled.) 
yLE COMMENTATOR: And so our sport fans go on their 
way to participate in their favorite sport. 
CurTAin 
This is a Lovely Way to Spend an Evening Solo by 
a ninth grade girl 
CurTAIN 
jceNE V: Dancing in the Moon Room on Deck Ship 
TYLE COMMENTATOR; (Comes to front of stage before 
curtain opens) As you may have guessed from our 
theme song, “This is a Lovely Way to Spend an Eve- 
ning”, we're going dancing. 
‘Curtain opens and couples are dancing to melodius 
refrains of a waltz played by the orchestra 
- When music ceases couples stand around on stage and 
' sip punch served to them by sixth grade girls. 


“sro ComMENTATOR: The girls of Lowrey School are 


proud of how neat and smartly dressed the boys are 


ie at dances. As each boy escorts his dancing partner 


__ off stage we want you to notice how the color combina- 


~ tions of their accessories team up together. 
ons Commentator: (As Jeannette and Larry step for- 


_ ward, model their outfits and leave the stage down a 
F side aisle:) 

__ Jeannette is partial to powder blue and selected a spun 

"rayon material for her dance frock. She used her own 
& ingenuity when she appliqued the unusual design on 

- collar and pockets. 


oz ComMENTATOR: (As Marilyn and Dick step for- 


_ ward, etc.:) 
Marilyn selected pastel cotton chambray for her dress 
and white ruching and pearl buttons for trimming. 
s (Commentator continues with commentations until all 
couples have modeled and left the stage.) 
CuRTAIN 
_ Blue Danube Waltz Lowrey All-Girl Orchestra 
CurTAIN 
cENE VI; The Ladies’ Lounge on Deck Ship 
‘StvLe CoMMENTATOR: (Comes to front of stage as the 

“curtain opens) (The girls are getting ready for bed; 

one is brushing her hair, another braiding her hair; 

one is rocking in a chair as she munches an apple, 
nother dreamily pats cream on her face, etc.) 

As the girls get ready for bed they daydream in silence 
bout the good times they have shared together on 
their trip. 

s each girl’s name is called she rises, walks center 
age, models her pajamas or housecoat and returns 
0 her previous sitting position.) 
lee Alyce is wearing gay plaid pajamas of her own 

king. How do you like the large red plastic buttons 
the selected to accent the predominating color? 

Violet enjoys relaxing in sleepy-time togs so she made 
her housecoat, pajamas and scuffies. As you can see 

they team up together very well. 

{Style commentator continues with commentations 
ps each girl has modeled.) 

: This has been such a wonderful trip. Not one 
dull moment! 

iE Atyce: Yes, it has been fun. I especially enjoyed 
the aes we spent dancing. 

(Concluded on page 178) 
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STERLING SILVER TABLE SETTINGS 


C) “The Art of Gracious Living” — 16- teacher's Manual on 
‘use and care of Sterling Silver.’ Modern table settings = 


pls and diagrams. 


es of 
1e Story of y Sterling”-— useful background material for 


dents on Sterling Silver. Emphasis on modern table settings, 








Address 


City 
Please print name and address 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., (INC.) 
Rayon Division, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


Edueational Aids on Rayon Please send me free items checked: 


Wall Chart—“How du Pont Rayon Is Made” [) Teacher's book— 
“What You Should Know About Rayon.” [] Student booklete— 
“Rayon Today” () “Facts About Fabrics” (] Information about motion 
sound pictures “Fashion’s Favorite’ [] “Facts About Fabrics’ [ 


See page 126 of this issue. 








Institution ... 


Home Economics Department 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Materials. See 
page 127. 


FREE Aide to Teaching Today’s Nutrition 

(A compact and authoritative fact book on margarine . , . also 
Menu P tt. for classroom use chock-full ef bright ways to make 
today’s available foods exciting.) 

The BEST FOODS, Inc. 

88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N., Y. 


Please send a copy of “This is Margarine” and 
new Best Foods Menu Planner. See page 129. 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send absolutely FREE 
0) New Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Booklet 
C] Sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. See page 122. 


Gebel ves ecccceces ossegte BLS.....H. &..... 


Name of Director of Cafeteria 
Do they serve hot meals? 


FREE! ORDER TODAY! 

POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. 93, 

Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
——copies of the booklet, “As One Girl To Another.” 


Bi 1 copy of the teaching ‘manual, “This Is Why.” 
1 copy of “Menstrual Physiology. ” See page 171. 
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Have you read 
all the advertising 
in this issue to 
see the many 
facts that can 
be advantageously 
incorporated into your 
teaching projects 
and 
have you sent in 
coupons for more 
complete information? 
Look over the coupons 
again to make sure 


you have not missed 


anything you need. 











Doris: If we open the porthole they will surely hear 
(She walks back stage and opens a ghee a 
Barsara: What about singing, “Sleepy Time Gal”? 
Sug: That would be a good one since we are all so sle 
(Yawns and stretches.) r 
Girls walk front stage, put arms around each othe 
waist and sing “Sleepy Time Gal.” ’ 
When girls are through singing they yawn, and ret 
to their former positions to relax again. 4 
Barsara; I guess the boys heard that serenade, we sat 
loud enough. q 
(A loud knock is heard on the door.) 

Mary Ann: Come in. (Walks toward door.) E 
(A little old lady enters dressed in a long white nigl 
gown carrying a lighted candle.) 4 

Otp Lapy: Are you girls about ready to go to bed? © 

GigE Atyce: (Reluctantly) Yes, I guess so! 

StyLe CoMMENTATorR: And so—to bed 

—CurTAIN— 
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Homemaking E. 
Convention, C cago 
40 CRAFT EXPERIMENTS IN ONE VOLUME ! 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA 3, 





45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


re Peel Crome (ictaden Wall Monae voumohl, srw 


student 
pos pee | ). I have the “Perspiring is Fealthful, 
» and student leaficts and Guides for this year’s groups, 


(HLS. ..++++.) (College .......) (Teacher Training ) (Club ...+e0e) 
Enrollment: Girls .......... Boys No. of Classes . 
(Have you used this material before? 


rize winner in Practicat’s Recipe Exchange is E. 
mer of Shakopee, Minnesota, who submits the follow- 
recipes and writes: “Here are some school lunch 
iserts which we have found inexpensive yet popular in 
t Shakopee Public Schools lunchroom. Perhaps they 
ll help someone else.” 


HOPS O TOSS OHE OEE EHH ERE Ee 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation the “Consumer Credit Package,” 
See page 170. 





Peanut Drop Cookies 
(Makes 100 medium-size cookies—good keepers) 


4 eggs 
2 teaspoons soda 
3 cups flour 
6 cups rolled oats FOOD MILL PROFESSIONAL OFFER 
j 1% tas Mea Ste Nf, Minmeapolio 13, Minn. 
cam lard and sugars. Add vanilla and beat in one egg = : foods Pace $1.25, ‘Wee for Profesional offer 4 


time, Sift flour with soda; add to egg mixture. Add C5 Weclne folder ter dhceraoes te. 
New 24- Recipe Booklet, “VARIETY IN 
lied oats and peanuts. Drop from a teaspoon onto a maf wr sa Oo Boon Pita Feta Petty TOP ee 


htly greased baking sheet or roll in balls and press Contains 60 recipes. One copy free, additional 
Bake 15 to 20 minutes in a moderate (350°F.) oven. See ee Oe 





Apple or Rhubarb Crumble 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 


C200: Reevings) 3C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


quarts canned apples Please send, no cost or obligation, materia) checked below. 
j i : fee Sour Check C358 Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 
teaspoon cinnamon only one C1865 “A Handbook of Cereal Grains” 


1 teaspoon nutmeg (included in kit) 

(J C1868 Quantity Recipe Cards 
; See page 133. 
tumble sugar, lard, flour, cinnamon and nutmeg to- 
her until the size of peas. Spread over fruit and bake 
a $75°F. oven until topping is brown. 





Prune Cake 
(Makes an 8” x 16” cake—or 32 2” squares) 


1 cup lard 1 cup prune juice or . New Teacher's Handbook. (J Bulletin—“100 Uses for Wax 
water L Seatent Folder" Seeee Facts aaet Wax.” Teacher's 
ws ture an wor aintenance). 
4 cups flour Sows -o wear sound inetien ieaure, “Beauty for Keeps” 
2 teaspoons soda if your sc! has 16-mm. sound equipment.) Please send infor+ 
page 154. 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 

7 2 teaspoons nutmeg 

g 1 cup nuts (optional) 


: m lard, add sugar, Add 2 eggs, slightly beaten. Add 
ur, sifted with other dry ingredients, alternately with 
une juice. Fold in prune puree, Bake in 375-400°F. 


for 1 hour or until done. This cake is very moist AMERICAN CAN CO. 79° PARE AVE, New one hw 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Please send the following material: (PLEASE PRINT) 
( ) Wartime Recipes From Canned Foods ( ) Help Make America Strong 
( ) Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods ( ) Canned Food Handbook 


School. fe 
* 


i, 


“a3 


d tender a an excellent way to use up stewed prunes. 
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How do you use the 

commercial teaching 

aids offered through 
Practical Home Economics 


coupons ? 


Do you use them just in 
the classroom or for 
pupils’ notebooks or 

for home distribution ? 


To each reader who will 
send us a description 
of how she has used a 

specific piece of 
commercial teaching 
material received through 

Practical Home Economies 

we shall send five selected 
plays from the list in our 
July-August issue. 


For the 10 most comprehensive 
reports, covering class use, 
use in homes of pupils or 

general use in the community 

we shall send the complete set 
of plays. 


Send your replies to 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue 
“New York 16, New York 








Keep Informed on 
THE ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
AND ON 
THE NUTRITIVE VALUE 
OF ENRICHED BREAD 





mop ane 











R EAD and distribute our free booklet “Enriched Bread”, 

a brief history and presentation of the significance 
and present status of enrichment, with dietary calcu- 
lations. 


Available tn quantifies. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
1185 FULLERTON AVENUE CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 

















Now Published* by 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


LET’S STUDY FOODS 
Harris and Henderson 
FOODS 
Harris and Henderson 


THE NEW HOME ECONOMICS OMNIBUS 
Harris and Huston 


THE NEW ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 
Matthews 


THE HOUSE AND ITS CARE, REVISED 
Matthews 


CLOTHING, SELECTION AND CARE 
Matthews 


CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER 
Craig and Rush 


PERSONALITY AND ETIQUETTE 
Reid 
- CLOTHES FOR GIRLS 
Todd 


Also the Bond HOME ECONOMICS 
Series of 8 titles. 


*Formerly by Little Brown & Co. 


HEATH OFFICES: Boston NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 




















Who's Eating All the 


Bars These Days? 


90% of all 
Nestle’s Bars 
goes to the 
Armed Forces 
_ because 
Chocolate is a 
Fighting Food 











We thought you'’d*like to know what proportion 
of our chocolate bar production is devoted to the 
Armed Forces, and what to civilian consumption. 


If you can’t always get your Nestle’s Chocolate 
products when you want them, don’t forget that 
“Chocolate is a Fighting Food.” The needs of our 
Armed Forces come first. 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Morsels 
Chocolate Bars - EverReady Cocoa 


NESTLE’s 
SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


for Toll Howse* Cookies and other Delicious Desserts 
*Trede Mark Registered 

















; 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 
Please send the following material: 

{ ) Wartime Recipes From Canned Foods 

( ) Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods ( 
School 


) Canned Food Handbook 





Name 





4/45 P.H.E. 26 


Frigidaire Division 
General Motors Corporation 
462 Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send m ies of your free 
Booklet “ 101 Retvigesetes Helps.” 


Booklet from 


FRIGIDAIRE 
hitter 
Helps” 


“as P.H.E. 79 


JUNIOR FOODS 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 

35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Sirs: Please send me more information regarding Silver’s JUNIOR 
FOODS—Table of contents, price, publication date, etc. See page 184 


4/45 P.H.E. $8 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION—Educational Department 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FREE EDUCATIONAL AIDS 

BEMBERG “Information” booklet (. KNITTED FABRICS [) Labels 

Wall Chart showing manufacturing and testing of BEMBERG rayon. ‘ 

Suggestions for Selection, Care and Conservation of Dresses Slip O 

Hosiery (} Blouses [] Gloves () 

FOR 40 CENTS EACH, OR BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 

Ay Wall chart with 20 swatches of fabrics made of this mn and process diagrams 

7 _— showing various stages in making BEMBERG rayon yara 
page 


Please Print 4/43 P.H.E. 88 


ARLINGCREST SERVICE 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send: Naphthalated Wool Worsteds from Fleece to Fabric. See 
page 194. 


No. of Classes 
Grade(s) 
4/45 P.H.E. 144 


H.E. Subjects Taught 
No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls 


HOUCHTON — COMPANY, 
2 Park St., Boston 7 
Please send me further information about 
..Hatcher-Andrews: THE TEACHING OF HOMEMAKING 
..-Bane-Chapin: INTRODUCTION TO HOME ECONOMICS 
.. Catalogue of The Riverside Home Economics Series 
See advertisement, page 249 


Address 


4/45 P.H.E. 138 





As Salt Brings Out 
The Flavor in Foods 
So does the information in 
The booklets and exhibits of 
American Bemberg Corporation 
The Recipes and Handbooks of 
American Can Company 
The booklet “101 Refrigerator 
Helps” of Frigidaire 
The new book “Silver’s Junior 
Foods” published by 
D. Appleton-Century Company 
“Naphthalated Wool Worsted 
from Fleece to Fabric” 
offered by Arlingcrest Service 
and 
“The Fashion Career Courses” 
of The Fashion Academy 


Stimulate Interest in 


Your Teaching Projects! 





Home Economics Books 


Now Published* by 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Let’s Study Foods 

HARRIS AND HENDERSON 
Foods 

HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


The New Heme Economics Omnibus 
HARRIS AND HUSTON 


The New Elementary Home Economics 
MATTHEWS 


The House And Its Care, Revised 
MATTHEWS 


Clothing, Selection and Care 
MA’ ws 


Clothes With Character 
CRAIG AND RUSH 


Personality and Etiquette 
REID 


Clothes For Girls 
TODD 


And the BOND Home Economics Series of 8 Titles 


*Formerly by Little Brown and Company 














1135 FULLERTON AVENUE 


HEATH OFFICES: Boston Chicago New York 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
Keep Informed on 


THE ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 
AND ON 
THE NUTRITIVE VALUE 
OF ENRICHED BREAD 





ENRICHED BREAD 
PROT) AOR POE HORA OO BOUL 











R EAD and distribute our free booklet “Enriched Bread”, 
a brief history and presentation of the significance 
and present status of enrichment, with dietary calcu- 
lations. 

Available in quantities. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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hITCHEN BOUQUET 











pe RC 
HE gh BROWN COLOR 


ON’T SACRIFICE 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


JUST DO THIS: 


/ Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen 
@ Bouquet. See how it gives meat that rich 
brown appetizing crust. 


2 When you make the gravy, add a little 

@ Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that deep rich 
brown color that spells perfection. Mag- 
nifies true taste of meat! 


For Pints, 


supplier. 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


You know that roasting meat slowly at 
300° helps prevent shrinkage, produces 
tenderer, juicier, more nutritious roasts 
with better flavor—using less fuel. 

And now you can slow-roast meat and 
still give the roast and gravy rich brown 
color. Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It 
works like magic. 

Kitchen Bouquet magnifies true meat 
taste—never smothers it. Use it in stews, 
croquettes, meat pies,too. ~ 


Product of 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., N.Y. 





At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz, sizes. 


S$ 
and Gallons call 
your individual 


























ORE a eae 


A CAREER IN FASHION 


f ee ak 
PREPARE FOR GREATER-THAN-EVER 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
FASHION WORLD 


and choose the school that assures you of the finest, most 
modern fashion ini Under the mal direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HAR one of America’s Foremost Fashion 


Instructors and Style Authorities. Individual analysis and 
planning of your studies to fit you for your proper place in 
this all-important profession. Fashion en ay 


Drafting, ey hy ery Illustration. If you 


interesting study at home. Request FREE BOOK 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW! => 


(aviile)ne\celels)i 


1h YMEK a toto) Mito) at alo liileltk am Glaeleltreli =x; 
812 Fifth Ave 2nd) + New York 21, N.Y. 











EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Please add my name to your mailing list or make certain that my 


correct address appears among those to whom the Hollywood Schuul 
Book and Wall Charts are sent each season. 


PND bc ocak TECaR eka kvcsde's Seance oh cba céesaccs TM vedescvaeave 
One Le EE Pee et: PR ey Ae 
MINE Faken sls aih ch « PERCE Ah a 0.bc0s ace hda dake 4neeteee cecden aaueeee 
Me wnan ce Mt cr case ech ai «Cekeres’ evans 


Barbara Blair 

Joseph Burnett Company 

437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Please send me copies of “Flavor and 
Spice”, informative brochure on flavors and 
where they come from. For classroom use. 
Please send me a copy (or a few copies 
) of “What’s Cooking?”, the Burnett 
eoek-booklet with tips on the use of flavors, 














Name 
Street 
City State 
See page 190. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept, 74 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

FREE 1 copy “Streamlined Prize Cakes”—8-page Bulletin on New 
Betty Crocker Softasilk Cakes with Supplement on War-Time Sugar- 
Savings Suggestions. See page 185. 











4/45 P.H.E. 105 


4/45 P.H.E. 92 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send: [Ja. Enriched Bread. See page 182. 


PUNE ts 66:6 066 SOSDRAAEEAESMdMOKC RC cK cedteersioraccans Title. ccccccccccccsese 
DM swiwnr nets aVeWerth date totes bbe vedssucs 6cheds cackacetcepeackaseien 
NE CAMEO eG Mee Cb AG Rawle ee dove 6 0:0 bc tcctsibde ds oo dhewbescccepeceessoube 
| SE Se RD ey re DNs cdsccesecsese 


4/45 P.H.E. 29 
FREE! Answers to Common Questions 
About FOOD IN CANS 
CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE 
60 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, without charge, .......... 
copies of the booklet “Facts Everybody 


Should Know About Canned Foods.” See 
third cover. 


2 Bo eee ee State .rcces 
4/45 P.H.E. 123 


On academy 





Fitth Ave ‘é j - New Y k 


Please send me Book with full information en your “Fashion Career 
Courses.” See advertisement opposite. 
Resident School Book 22 (} Home Study Schoo! Book 22H (J 


SOPOT EHEEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEEHEEHHEH HEHEHE EEEEED 


eee ee eeeeenee 











Other Teachers Find 
Educational Value in 
Fashions and Styles offered by 
Hollywood Patterns 
The booklet “Flavor and 
Spice” by Joseph Burnett Co. 
A copy of “Streamlined Prize 
Cakes” from 
General Mills, Inc. 

The booklet “Enriched Bread” 
by American Institute 
of Baking 
“Facts Everybody Should 
Know About Canned Food” 
offered by Can Manufacturers 
Institute 
The poster and booklet about 
The New-old Art of Scarfure by 


Brian Fabrics Corporation 


9 


We are sure you will 
find them equally helpful. 
Send coupons asking for all to 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 























BOOK NOTE 








NEW 
JUNIOR 


FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 


By FERN SILVER 


tetas especially for the seventh and eighth 
grader, this informal, direct discussion of food 
values and preparation meets the interests, needs, 
and abilities of the ‘junior’ consumer and cook. 
The first part, dealing with nutritional needs, gives 
the student a set of values for intelligent food selec- 
tion, and makes the second part on the cooking, 
buying, serving, and preserving of food more mean- 
ingful. In her choice of recipes and illustrations, 
the author recognizes that the beginner will be 
helper rather than manager of kitchen duties, Use- 
ful information for the young hostess will be of 
special interest to the student. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 








If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 
BABY 








Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


¢ Bathing ¢ Dressing 


e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
© Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding ¢ Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 
For full information write to 
M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
_ 
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Have your cake and... 


eal tt loo 


Stretch Your Sugar Supply 5 Ibs. sugar must now last each person 12 weeks or 3 
months. (5/6 cup per person per week.) 
Moderate table usage of sugar may consume more than half of this amount. 
@ 1 tbsp. sugar per day per person is a conservative amount and in many cases 
a low estimate of the amount of sugar used on fruit, cereal, coffee, tea. 
@ When 1 tbsp. sugar per day is subtracted from the weekly sugar allotment, 
the amount left for baking and other cooking uses is small. 




































































i Weekly S Table Use For Cooking 
sect caste. from Sugar Bow! |_and Baking 
{a T tbsp per dey per perso | ie 
k Yo cup 7 tbsp 6% tbsp 
A 135 cups Guth | Cascck 
RRR 24 cups 14.Cups +1 tsp I cup +3 tbsp 
k y) K 3% cups 1% cups U4 Cups + tbsp 
RERRK 4% cups 2.Cupse2 tbsp 2 cups- 
From this chart you can see how the 
REREEE wey Tew ee “sugar bowl” sugar cuts down on the 
S aa racups+ zip | 2Acups*3* Bl =~ amount left for baking and cooking. 


Save Sugar-Bowl Sugar and Have An Extra Cake Have an extra bowl 
known as the “bonus bowl.’? When members of family cut down on sugar they 
usually use and fill the bowl—their reward, extra sugar for a cake. 

F Measure out in sugar bowl amount the family usually uses in one week. (Example 
—four people may average 134 cups.) The amount left goes into the baking supply 
for cookies, pie or a cake. 


Good News-_— extensive tests conducted in our kitchen indicate that sugar substitutions are 
more successful in the New Betty Crocker Method Cakes than in the standard 


or conventional method. 


The Betty Crocker Methodis a blend- 


New Betty Crocker Method Cakes made with 





sugar substitution have much better texture, vol- 
ume and moistness of crumb than the creaming method 
cakes made with sugar substitutions. 


ing method. Therefore, syrup blends 
more readily with other ingredients than 
in the creaming method. 





New Betty Crocker Method Cake made 
with 14 white corn syrup and }4 sugar. 


New Betty Crocker Method Cake 
made with all sugar. 


Use this chart fer substitution of syrufe and reduction of liquid 


Amounts of Liquid Reduetion: 
Measure amount of liquid recipe 
calls for. Then take out— 

2 tbsp. liquid 


Amounts of Sugar 


if Recipe Calls For— 
and Syrup to Use 


MCSIMMEUT ci0s ere Oneida eMeMeewisn:s cceees DAT ORTOIN 6s 0.010/s:0.0ei0saee sive vinemts-one’ 

BA MIMEEIOIE TS Vis'aia) ola tl bcinie sie. 6 disicieaier's IMRT 6 55 0/0/01 Bsn 6.0 bie clas Sa cious asus 2 tbsp. liquid 
BRIN sa o's sxe citeittal 6,00ss Saatina« IT OITOMIENNT 5: 6:a:0000, 0 Bo(oicesicic:csacacw welche 3 tbsp. liquid 
Foe CORP ONO, «scx jcaied Bieoic cls oben core’ 2 tS CO i Peer ee 3 tbsp. liquid 
Se CUE BUEN «arte weit arels 5 3504.6 « senses sarees PEPIOIG s ovo. e Riisiccdiececéhedeces ce 32 tbsp. liquid 
CONS CON ss his a e Siep is Reads seals <9 DCD OP OGG. 0:2 seyee'se dee ce coocceccccccce 4 tbsp, liquid 


Add syrup with liquid to dry ingredients in first mixing period. 


HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
APRIL, 1945 





